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“© We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
aud confidence to truth.”"—Dr. JOHNSON. © 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


4 Memoir of Isocrates. By 
Dr. Toutmin. 


SOCRATES, an Athenian, the son 
of Theodorus, who ranked with the 
meaner class of citizens, and is said, by 
some, to have been a manufacturer of 
flutes, was born in the 86th olym- 
iad, about 436 years before Christ. 
e received a liberal education, and 
on arising at manhood, became a 
hearer of the most renowned philoso- 
| of the age. He proposed to 
imself to sustain the character of a 
public speaker, and to take an active 
part in state affairs; but the weak- 
ness of his voice, and an almost insur- 
mountable timidity, constrained him 
to relinquish these views. This in- 
duced him to open a school for the 
instruction of youth in eloquence and 
political science. But he did not run 
imo the.common topics of the so- 
phists. His lectures turned on inter- 
esting sttbjects—the affairs of Greece 
and the Persian kings. Useful know- 
ledge was the aim of his thoughts and 
writings ; and the lessons he delivered 
were directed to render cities flourish- 
ing, and individuals virtuous. He 
became the most celebrated writer of 
hisage. The pritwipal youths of Athens 


and of all Greece, were formed under P 


him, by their skill in the law and their 
eloquence, to shine at the bar; or, 
by their excellence in historical writ- 
ing, toinstruct the age; or, by their 
experience, to direct public affairs. 
He is said to have had above a hun- 
dred pupils, from each of whom he 
received a thousand drachms, or 32/. 
5s.10d. sterling. He acquiredgreater 
riches than any other professor of phi- 
losophy ; and his school was an epi- 
tome of the city of Athens, by the 
languages of different colonies. 

‘© He was an utter stranger to 
ostentation, insomuch, that if three 


persons came at once to hear his de- 
clamations, he would admit but two, 


desiring the third to come the next 
day, because he thought two formed 
a sufficient audience. He used to say 
to his friends, that he taught for ten 
minz, in our money about 341.7s.6d. 
but that he would giye any man 
10,000 who would teach him bold- 
ness and a good delivery. Being-ask- 
ed, how he, who was not able him- 
self to speak, could qualify others, he 
answered, just like whetstones which 
can not cut themselves, yet give a 
sharp edge to knives. He never de« 
manded money of a freeborn citizen, 
and used to oblige his scholars, after 
attending the public courts, to repeat 
to him the speeches they had heard 
there. On being interrogated, What 
was rhetoric? he answered, * It 
was the art of making great things 
appear small, and smal! things great.’ 
And a father telling him one day, 
that he had allowed his son no other 
companion but one slave; Isocrates 
replied, ‘ Go thy way then, for thou 
shalt have two slaves for one.’ ’’* 

He did not entirely renounce the 
cause of public affairs ; but as others 
served their country viva voce, in 
ublic assemblies, he contributed fo 
its welfare by his writings ; these at- 
tracted attention, commanded respect, 


and on their publication, were eager- . 


ly sought after. ‘ 

Upon the news of the defeat of the 
Athenians, by Philip, at the battle cf 
Chzronea, he resolved not to survive 
that terrible slaughter, nor the subju- 
gation of Greece to the Macedonian 
monarch ; and abstaining from all 
food for four, or as some say, nine 
days, he died in his hundredth year, 
a victim of grief. 





* Brown's Life of Socrates, p. 9. 





3 A Memoir of Isotrates. 


When he was a young man Socra- 
tes spoke of him in Ing!r ternts of ex- 
pectation,, as a much greater genius 
than Lysias ; as one whose predominant 
aml strong disposition to virtue was a 
pledge that he would, in advanced 
years, surpass all men that ever com- 
posed orations as he did, in youngest 
years, the youth of bis standing; as 
one, whese mind, by a kind of divine 
impulse, for there was a certam phi- 
Josophy natural to him, would be car- 
ried to greater things. Plato's admi- 
ration was fixed on him only, asequal 
in writing to all the orators. Cicero 
passed high encomiums on his ora- 
tions, fer their ease and fluency, for 
the demonstration and persuasion they 
carried with them, and for the musi- 
cal sofiness of bis periods, But it was 
higher praise which they merited, by 
the justness of the sentiments, the 
beauty of his arguments, aud the use- 
fulness of their design. They were 
not only mudels of eloquence to stu- 
dents in rhetoric, but beneficial to 
private persons, pritices, and states, as 
they contained most excellent princi- 
ples of virtue and morality. They 
were suited to inspire all classes of 
men wrth honour, probity, justice, 
and fidelity ; with zeal in the cause 
of liberty, with love for ‘the public 
good, with respect for the sanctity of 
oaths and treaties; and for all that re- 
lates to religion.* 

ht is a proof of the high reputation 
ef fsocrates, and of the value placed 
ou his orations, that, besides the re- 
muneration which he received from 
his scholars, handsome presents were 
made to him. Nicoeles, King of Cy- 
pras. for one oration which bears his 
name, gave him about 5000 guineas. 
Ot bis numerous orations, twenty- 
one have been transmitted down to 
the present times; a good edition of 
thich was peeeene by Dr. Battie, a 
physteian of eminence in 1749, in 2 
vols. 8vo. " = 
The Exhortatory Discourse of Iso- 
CKATES addressed 1o DemMonicus ; 
translated from the Greek. 


We shall find, Demonicus, a great 





* Brown's Life of Isnerates, p. 6, 7. 

} Rollin’s Anciest History, vol. v. 
p- 284, 321, 12mo. 1810. History of 
Ancient Greece. Edinburgh, 1768, 
ies 
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difference, in many c#ses, between the 
sentiments of the virtuons and the 
opinions of the vicious. The dispa- 
rity is most apparent in their mutuat- 
intimacies. Phe latter respect their . 
friends only when they are present 5.. 
the former are attached to them et 
the greatest distance. A short time 
dissolves the intimacies of the vicious ; 
but the longest period does not destroy . 
the friendships of the virtuous. 
Judging that it becomes such as 
thirst after glory and esteem instruc- 
tion, to imitate the good and not thre 
wicked, Tpresent you with this dis~ 


course, aS a pledge of our mutwak - 


friendship, aud a-memorial of my in- 
timacy with your father, eg sag oa 
For it is fit that sons should 
of their parent s friendships as well as 
their estate. T perceive that fortune 
assists, and the present. opportunity 
co-operates with our design ; for you 
are desirous of instruction,and Funaer- 
take to teach others ; you, at this in- 
stant, are. applying to philosapliy,.and 
I profess to direct those who engage 
in pritecobien Studies. ! 

‘hey who_ compose pleadings* fer 
their friends, although they-are well 
employed, are net conversant about 


the most excellent species of pliloso-., 
jate-youths, 


phy. But as many as iniuc 
into principles, not such as may exer, 
cise the powers of oratory, but those. 


which will form them to virtue and.: 


good morals, are so puch the more 
setyiceable to their pupils, as the 
former train them to elequence-only , 
but the latter direct their manners. 
As it is our intention, therefore, net 
to furnish the mode} of an oration, but 
to ny down precepts, we shall advise 
you concerning the objects young 
men should pursue, the actions: from. 
which they should refrain, the per- 
sons with whom they sbould associate, 
and the plau of lite they should adept ; 
that plan, which they only whe fol- 
low, can attain tothat genuine virtue, 
which is atonce the niost bonoura- 
ble and permanent acquisition. Beauty 
fades by disease, and goes off by time. 
Riches ministers more. to vicious in- 
dulgencies than to fair and goad 
deeds; affording occasion to: indo« 





* It was the custom of thé tives for - 


persons skilled in oratory to composé 
pleadings for those who wanted thems. 
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lence, and stimulating youth to plea-, 
sures. Strength, in union with pru- 
dence, is beneficial, but without, is 
an injury to such as possess it ; it im- 
proves the conteliness of body in those 
who exercise it; but it obscures the 
¢ulture of the mind. Virtue is the 
only possession which accompanies to 
old age those to whom it has, with- 
out being corrupted, increased with 
their growth. It excels riches; it is 
more profitable than a noble descent ; 
rendering those things practicable 


which to others are impossible ; sup- me 


porting with fortitude the events 
which terrify the multitude; esteem- 
ing indolence a reproach, but activity 
. 4 praise. 
* This is the lesson which obviously 
offers from the labours of Hercules 
and the actions of ‘Fheseus; whose 
virtue impressed stich character of 
glory on their actions, that no time 
can obliterate the remembrance of 
theirexploits. Not but the recollec- 
tion of the manners of your father 
will atford you a domestic and Yair 
attern of the truth of what I advance. 
‘or he passed his life neither in indo- 
lence nor in the negleet of virtue, but 
exercised his body by labour, and inur- 
ed his mind to dangers. Nor did he 
excessively love riches, but enjoyed 
his fortune asa mortal, and managed 
it a8 an immorta}. His style of living 
was Dot parsimonious, but suitable to 
his tank, handsome and magnificent. 
He admitted into a free participation 
of his fortune, his friends, regarding, 
as such, tather those who were attach- 
ed to bim, than those who were re- 
lated to him ; for-he looked upon na- 
ture asa better cement of intimacy 
than law, and similarity of manners 
than descent, and choice than neces- 
sity ; but time would fail me if I were 
to enumerate all his‘actions. ‘On an- 
other occasion I wil] more accurately 
exhibit them. 

We have now produced’a specimen 
of the dispositions‘of Hipponicus, at- 
ter which, as a model, it becomes 
you to live, esteeming bis conduct as 
alaw, being yourself an imitator and 
rival of your father’s virtues. It isa 
shame that painters should draw like- 
nesses Of beautiful animals, and that 
children should not imitate their vir- 
tuous nts. Consider, thatit cin 
never be so fit for a-wrestler- to exert 
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himself in rivalship of his antagonist, 
as for you to reflect how you may emu- 
Jate the manners of a father. But it 
is impossible that a mind should be 
so affected, which is not replenished 
with many lessons of virtue. Propor- 
tional exertions invigorate the strength 
of the body. instructions im- 
prove the. mental growth. I will, 
therefore, briefly propose the studies, 
which will, in my opinion, principally 
conduce to aon progress in virtue, 
and be well esteemed by all other 


n. 
First of all, reverence whatever re- 
spects the Gods ; not only sacrificing 
but observing your oaths. The for- 
mer is a sign of the abundance and 
wealth ; the latter is a-proof of virtue 
and goodness. Pay honour to the 
deity at al] times, but especially with 
the state; for thus you will appear at 
once to sacrifice to the Gods, and to 
obey the laws. Behave to your pa- 
rents as you wish that your children 
should behave to yourselt, Use those 
bodily exercises which are conducive 
to health rather than to strength. 
You will attain this end if you desist 
from labour, while you are yet capa- 
ble of it. Consider, that it Is not de- 
cent to talk of actions which it is a 
shame to practice. Be not fond af 
the impertinent laugh, nor listen to 
the boasting talker ; the former is like 
a fool, the latter an insane man. 
Accustom yourself to !ook nut stern, 
but grave; the former will indicate 
pride, the latter wisdom. 7 

Look on neatness modestly, justice 
and temperance as particularly becom- 
ing. Inall these things consist youth- 
ful discipline. Never hope to con 
ceal any instance of base conduct ; 
for though you should hide it from 
others, you will be conscious of it 
yourself. Fear God. Honour your 
parents. Respect your friends. 
the laws. tsue those pleasures 
which are reputable. Pleasmres ac- 
companied with virtue, are most va- 
luable ; but without it they are dis- 
raceful. Guard mene: calumnies, 
though they shoul false ; for the 
enerality of men being ignorant of 
the truth, regard opinion. Do all 
things as if you could not conceal 


them from evenone person; for though: 


you may hide any‘action for the pre- 
sent, it will be afterwards discovered) 
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You will most effectually secure ap- 
bation, if you vever practice what 
you would blame others for doing. 

If you love knowledge you will be- 
come learned. Preserve your attain- 
ments in science by practice ; add to 
your knowledge by proficiency in 
branches -of it, with which you are 
not acquainted. It is as base not to 
imbibe useful lessons we have heard, 
as it is not to accept a valuable pre- 
sent, if offered by a friend. Employ 
leisure in a diligent hearing of lectures, 
for thus you will learn with ease the 
discoveries which others made with 
much labour. Preter the hearing of 
many lectures to the acquisition 
much wealth; the latter will soon 
be exhausted; the impressions of 
the former will always remain; 
for wisdom alone, of all possessions, 
is immortal. 

Be not reluctant to undertake a Jong 
journey to attend on the professors of 
useful  Aadrg It is shameful, that 
merchants should traverse over wide 
seas for the sake of improving their 
fortune, and that youth should decline 
a journey by land for the culture of 
the mund. t your deportment be 
courtéons, and your speech affable. 
It is the part of courteousness to accost 
those échoin you meet, and of affabi- 
lity to address them with familiarity. 
Behave with kindness to all, but be 
intimate with the most worthy ; for 
thus you will shew yourself not hos- 
tile to the first, anda friend’to the 
latter. Hold not frequent conversa- 
tions with the same persons, nor long 
ones on the same subject. There 
may be a satiety in all things. Exer- 
cise thyself in vohintary labours, that 

you may be able to endure unavoida- 
ble difficulties. 

Practice a restraint with respect to 
a!) those things, by which it isa dis- 
grace for the mind to be governed ; 
such as gain, anger, pleasure, grief. 
You will effect this if gee look on 
those things as gain which will obtain 
you a good name, rather than what 


"will add to your riches; if you behave, 


when angry, towards those who of- 
fend you, as you think fit they should 
carry it towards you when you dis- 
please them ; as to sensual gratifica- 
tions, if you consider it as disgraceful 
to command your domestics, but to 
be a slave to on ; and as fo grief, 
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if you consider the afflictions of others, 
and recollect that you are yourself a 
man. Keep the secrets entrusted to 
you with more care than deposits of 
money ; for it becomes good men to 
exhibit a conduct more to be trusted 
than an oath. Consider it as fit to 
distrust the wicked as to place confi- 
dence in the good. Tell no mana 
secret, “unless it equally concerns 
them whoi you inform of your ac- 
tions, to be silent on them, as it does 
you who report them. 

In two cases consent, when re- 
quired to take an oath: either to 
clear thyself from a false accusation, 
or to rescue a friend from danger. 
Swear by no divinity for the sake of 
money, even though you could take 
a true oath; for to some you will ap- 
pear to be perjured, to. others: to be © 
avaricious. _ Form no friendship with 
a man till you have enquired how. be 
treated his former friends ; for expect, , 
that he will be such a friend to-you as 
he was to them. Become a friend 
slowly; but baving commenced . a - 
friend, endeavour to remain one: for 
it is equally disgraceful to be destitute 
of a friend, and to be often changing 
your intimacies. Neither put your 
friends to an injurious. trial of their. 


fidelity, nor yet choose, to be unage. | 
quainted with their. jitiong.s | 
with this view, you may to be 


in want, when you are not. Tell 
them of matters that may be -com- 
monly spoken of, as if they were 
secrets. If you donot succeed in the 
experiment vou will sustain no hurt ; 
if you gain your end you will disco- 
ver their temper. ake trial of 
friends by the calamities of life, and 
by acommunity in dangers, For we’ 
prove gold by fire, and discern true 
friends by misfortunes. 

Your conduct to your friends will 
then be most generous, if you do not 
wait for their requests, but voluntarily 
afford then: seasonable help. For we 
consider it as equally dishonourable 
to be overcome by the evil actions of 
enemies, and to be surpassed by the 
good deeds of friends». Value. not 


only those associates who grieve in ¢ © 


your adversity, but those who do not 
envy your pr ity; for many will 
synipathise with their friends in. their 
misfortunes, but are jealous, of their 
suecess. Make mention of abvert 
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friends to those who ate present, that 
you may appear disposed not to neg- 
ect themselves when they may be 
absent. Let your dress be elegant, 
buat not tawdry; the former consists 
in what is handsome and proper, the 
latter arises from what is superfluous. 
Prefer the moderate enjoyment to 
larZe possessions of the goods of for- 
tune. Despise those who afe eager 
after riches, but can not use what 
they have; they are in the state of a 
rson who possesses a fine horse, but 
nows not how to ride. Acquire 
wealth, money, and essions ; mo- 
ney is for those who know how to 
enjoy it: ‘and possessions for those 
who are able to use them. Value a 
fortyne on twoaccounts, as if enables 
you to pay a fine, and to assist a vir- 
tuous friend under misfortunes, As 
toany other objects of life, seek them 
with moderation. Esteem nothing 
excessively. Be with present circum- 
stances ; but dim at better things. 
. Reproach no man for his calamity ; 
the fluctuations of fortune are com- 
mon; and the future isunseen. Do 
good to the virtuous; a service done 
to a good man. is a valuable treasure. 
He who performs good offices to the 
vieiaus wilh meet with a return like 
Ww gy to those who feed 
strange dogs ; fur these bark at those 
who hand food to them, as they do 
at any whom they meet ; the wicked 
are disposed to injure alike those 
who serve as those who hurt them. 
Hate flatterers as you would impos- 
tors; buth, when believed, will in- 
jure those who put confidence in 
them. If you regard, as friends, such 
as oblige you in iniquitous transac- 
tions, you will not, through life, 
meet with any who will ineur your 
hatred by a virtuous conduct. 

Be conversible, and not distant to- 
wards your neighbours. Not even 
slaves can bear a supercilious haugh- 
tiness; bat all are delightéd with 
affability. You will show yourself 
conversible; if you are not. quarrel- 
some, nor ditifcult to be pleased, nor 
contentious for the victory on all oc- 
casions, nor quick in resenting the 
il-humours of your - acquaintance, 
although they shonld be angry with- 
ont cause; sbrit yield to their passion 
and repreve them, when their anger 
is cooled, Be not grave about lu- 
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dicrous matters, nor jocular on seri- 
ous occasions ; for what is unseason- 
able is always dis pa Do not 
confer favours with an il] grace, as is 
the case with many, who; though 
they perform a good office, assist 
their friénds grudgingly Be not 
ready to find fault, for that is unplea- 
sant; nér fond of reproving, for that 
irtitates. Be particularly on your 
guard at convivial meetings; and 
when the opportunity offers, arise 
before intoxication ; for, when thé 
mind is overpowered with wine, it is 
in the situation of a chariot, which 
has threwn out its charioteer; this, 
for want a guide, is carried away out 
of any. tracts: and the mind, in the 
hour of inebriety, is hurried into 
many follies. 

Estimate the superiority of instruc- 
tion above ignorance, by this princi- 
ple, that men gain something 
other acts of folly ; but this alone is 
pure loss to those who labour under 
it; for they often provoke punish- 
ment from him whom ther speeches 
soften. If you would secure the 
friendship of any person, say some- 
thing to his advantage, to such as 
will report it to him ; for praise is the 
beginning of friendship, and censure 
of = hatr In your deliberations 
propose past as the patterns of future 
events ; for what is obscure receives 
in a short time an illustration from 
what is plain. Be slow in your deli- 
berations ; act on your determina- 
tions with speed. Consider that suc- 
cess, their best communication, is 
from the Gods: but wisdom of coun- 
sel is from onrselves. As to subjects 
on which you are shy of speaking ex- 
plicitly, and yet wish to communi- 
cate with your friends, converse og 
them as the affairs of another person ; 
thus you will come at their senti- 
ments, and yet not lay yourself 


n. 

When you wish to take the advice 
of another person on any of your con- 
cerns, Observe first how he manages 
his own affairs; for he who ill di- 
rects his own business will never be a 
good adviser on another's. . It will 

wertully excite you to act on deli- 

eration, if you reflect on the misfor- 
tunes which arise from inconsiiera- 
tion; as we are most careful of our 
— when we recollect the pains 
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which arise from sickness. Imitate 
the manners of kings, and follow 
their cftstoms: thus you will appear 
to approye and emulate them; by 
their means you will retain a firmer 
place in their good will, and rise in 
the estimation of the multitude. 
Obey the laws enacted by kings, but 
regard their conduct as the most bind- 
ing law ; for as he who lives in a de- 
mocracy ought to respect the people ; 
so he who resides undex a monarchy, 
ought to venerate the sovereign. 
When you are advanced to any 
post in the state, employ not the 
wicked in, your administration; for 
you will be considered as the cause 
of the crimes of which they may be 
guilty. Withdraw trom public posts, 
not more rich but more honourable : 
tor the praise of the people is the best 
wealth. Neither assist or patronise 
any bad measure; for you will be 
looked as doing yourself what you 
aid others todo, “Aim at an ability 
to possets more than others, but be 
satished with being on an equal rank, 
that it may be evident you seek righ- 
feousness, not from impotence but 
trom a principle of inoderation. Pre- 
fer upright poverty to unjust riches ; 
tor integrity 18 superior to riches, in- 
asmuch as the latter are beneficial to 
the living only, but the former en- 
tails glory on the dead; the latter 
ate shared by the wicked ; but it is 
impossible that they should be part- 
ners in the former, Envy no one the 
gains of unrighteousness, but rather 
esteem those who are losers by their 
honesty. ‘For the upright, if in no 
other respect they have the ane 
over the unjust, surpass them jn the 
excellence of their hopes. 
Bestow care on every thing. that 
concerns life, but especially cultivate 
1, at least, 
is the mest valuable part of man. 
Inure the body to labour ; apply the 
mind to philosophy, that by’ the 
former you may be able to execute 
vour designs, by the latter, you may 
Know how to discriminate what is 
profitable. Whatever you mean to 
say, first resolve it in your mind, for 
the tongues of mary-out-run their 
thonghts. Count upon nothing hu- 
man as permanent, for so you will 
not. be over joyful in prosperity, nor 
teo sorrowful in adversity. Allow 
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yourself, on two occasions, to talk 
freely, either, when you have an ac- 
curate knowledge of the subject, or 
when it is necessary to express your 
sentiments; for, in these cases alone, 
to speak is better than to be silent ; in 
other circumstances it -is better to be 
silent than to speak*. Rejoice in 
prosperous events, and grieve mdéde- 
rately under calamitous occurrences. 
Be on the reserve before others in 
either circumstances; for it is absurd 
to conceal our treasure in our houses, 
and to walk abont exposing the in- 
ward emotions of our minds. Fear 
disgrace more than danger; for the 
a of life may be dreaded by fthe 
wicked, but a life, accompanied with 
ignominy, ought to be formidable to 
the goad. - Endeavour chiefly to pass 
life in security ;, but if at any time 
danger must be encountered, procure 
safety from the perils of war, with 
Virtuous glory, rather than with dis- 
gracetul infamy; for destiny bas ap- 
pointed all t6 die; to, die honourably 
nature bas granted only to the good. 
Be not surprised if many of these 
instructions do not suit the. present 
period of life. I was not insensible 
of this, but I chose, in the same work, 
to ofter counsels for the: present tinté 
ef life, and to leave documents for 
future years. You will readily per- 
ceive their application, but you will 
with difficulty find cnée who ~will ad- 
vise you with pure attection. “That 
you might not, theretore, be obliged 
to seek direction from others, bue 
night, ay from a store, draw it from 


hence, I thought that 1 should pass’ 


by no point on which I could admo- 
nish you: 1 shail owe the warmest 
thanks to God, if ] be not deceived 
in the opinion which [ enteftain of 
you ; for, as we shall find, that most 
men are more fond of pleasant rather 
than of salutary meats, so they more 
readily ‘attach themselves “to the 
ffente who wil] partake in their 
crimes, than to those who admonish 
them. But I persuade myself, argu- 





* Isocrates being on a time at the 
table of Nicocreon, king of Cyprus, 
was pressed to talk and to supply mat- 
ter for‘couversation, ‘persisted in ex- 
cusing hitnself, and said,‘ What I 
know does not suit this place, and 
what would suit it 1 do net know.” 
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ing from your application to learning, 
that you are of a contrary mind; for 
it is probable, that he who lays the 
best injunctions on himself, will 
listen to those who exhort him to 
virtue. You will be much excited to 
Virtuous pursuits, if you understand 
that from them we receive the purest 
pleasures. For, indulgencies to sloth 
and luxury are immediately succeeded 
by pains. Application to virtue and 
sobriety of life, always yield sincere 
and lasting joys. In the former case 
we are first delighted and then are 
grieved: in the latter, afier sorrow 
we have pleasure. 

In all transactioks we are not so at- 
tentive to the beginning, as we are 
sensible of the end: for we do most 
things in life, not on their own ac- 
count; as we act with a view to the 
consequences of them. Reflect, that 
though it may be allowed to the 
wicked to do as it may happen, for 
they set out in life on this principle ; 
it is not possible for the good toneg- 
lect virtue, and not to have many 
censurers, All men hate not so 
much those who are guilty of crimes, 
as they do these who, making pre- 
tensions te rectitude, differ in nothing 
multitude, And justly. 
For ‘when we gondemn those who 
falsify in word only, shall we not 
pronounce them worthless, who de- 
grade themselves in the whole tenor 
of life? We may, properly, consider 
such as not only offending against 
themselves. but as traitors to foriune : 
for she hands to them wealth, glory, 
and friends, but they render them- 
selves unworthy of the offered felicity. 
If a mortal may form a conjecture 
concerning the sentiments of the 
Gods, I think that they have, in the 
most familiar instances, declared how 
they are affected towards wicked and 
good men. 

Jupiter, as the fables, which all 
receive, say, having begotten Her- 
cules and Tantalus, inflicted on the 
one, on account of ‘his wickedness, 
the severest punishments, but made 
the other, as a reward of his virtue, 
idmortal. It becomes those who 
have these examples before them, to 
pursue integrity and goodness; and 
to adhere not to our precepts only, 
but to imbibe- the best sentiments of 
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the poets, and to learn whatever use+ 
ful lessons other wise men have de- 
livered. For as we see that the bee 
Jights upon all blossoms and collects 
the sweets of each, so ought they 
who seek instruction to neglect no 
source of knowledge, and to gather 
useful remarks from every quarter. 
After all this diligence, scarcely any 
one will be able to conquer the de- 
pravities of nature. 





The Wanpenines and Orrnions of 
ALGERNON: @ SEEKER Of WisDOM. 


(Continued from Vol. xv1. p. 462.) 
Letrer XXXIV. 


Edinburgh, Oct: 1811. 
4 H ny friend the suv has beamed 
upon me, and now it disappears. 
My heart has fed upon vain hopes, 
and shudders at their annibijation: [ 
have been fancy-blest, and weep that 
I must return to reason. Ah! how 
sweet the delusion was, and what 
brightest flowers of bliss it shed 
round my steps! Why then do I 
now repine? All human pleasure is 
but delusion, and he is longest happy 
who is longest blind. _ Shall I, be- 
cause my portion has been snzall, 
therefore not bless it. Oh yes! ten 
thousand blessings flow from my 
heart! Ln this lite we do but snatch 
our pleasures ; hardly do we ask our- 
selves. what they are, hardly do we 
begin to know their sources and their 
uature, when they vanish, and leave 
an aching void to be filled up by some 
new delight fleeting as the former. 
If I could envy any human being it 
would be him whose heart, dressed in 
the rough guise of stoic wisdom, ad- 
mits the bright succession without a 
pang; who looks back with tearless 
eyes upon departed bliss, and hails 
the next gay visitor with undiminished 
joy. This manis happy and there- 
fore he is enviable. 


Yet there is no state so desolate 
that it may not receive consojaion. 
He who drains misery’s cup even to 
the very dregs, finds often there one 
drop of comfort, one precious balm, 
that jays his cares at rest. For that 
balm I will seek, and learn the hardest 
part of wisdom to endure without rea 
pining. When the present shall be 
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dark and gloomy I will look back 
upon the past; J. will animate into 
temporary existence scenes that are 
for ever gone, and Jose the yemem- 
brance of what L am by the sweet re- 
collection of what I have been. Teach 
me, my friend, so to dispose the pic- 
ture that it may awaken no bitterness 
of feeling; teach me to forget that the 
thread is snapped asunder which held 
me to the object whence all my blest 
delight has flowed, and that £ shall 


_seek in vain those charms which have 


dressed in loveliest array my path of 
life ! 
Letrer XXXV. 
Edinburgh, Oct. ¥811. 


And is it really true that I have told 
you nothing ? that yon are at a fess to 
divine what affliction, real or ex- 
pected, can have caused my last letter > 
Ah! my friend! why are you so 
dull? I should have thought you 
would have known without my telling 
you. There is inthe world but one 
event, the anticipation of which could 
so have agitated my mmd—the de- 
parture of Sephis' Yes, my dearest 
triend, she has disclosed -the fatal 
truth to me, and disclosed it with 
emotion. | heard it like a man who 
wakes from a dream, and is tokl that 
the devouring Hames have wasted all 
bis earthly joys. It will be sudden 
too. Departure! there is in that 
word a secret terrer which: my soul 
dreads to eneounter: it sounds like 
the Knell of departed happiness, and 
tells me that I _~ chased a vision, 
2 gay ruin-bow glittering in my eyes, 
but avoiding still my grasp. Ver, I 
will loek back upon you, ye happy 
days, that I have passed in her so- 
ciety, as Moments of unearthly bliss, 
permitted by kind heaven te soften 
the rude path of a lone wanderer ! 
Moments, when time flew with such 
winged speed, that I have scarcely 
whispered to my heart how blest | 
was when the hour of parting came’! 
Sweet, yet painful hour ! For parting 
then was but the needful lapse to give 
fresh edge to our delight ; it served 
but to call forth emotions of regret 
and. joy iv grateful alternation. But 
now—parting—and for ever, perhaps ! 
Tell me, my friend, if it be-possible, 
aud’ if possible, teach me -how to 
bear it. 


Letrer XXXVI. 
To Soruwta. 
Edinburgh, Nov. W8th. 

The hour fast approaches, my 50- 
phia, when we shall part, probably 
to meet no more! You, cherished by 
a husband whom you love, and by 
whom you are beloved, surrounded 
by ap offspring whence flow per- 
petual delights, and abuut to re-visit 
your native home, your frends, your 
relatives—you will be happy: yes 
most happy, for so my heart aptici- 
pates and my prayers implore. May 
no touch of misery e’er disturh the 
pure serenity of those virtuous trans- 
ports which you feel in the bosom of 
your family ; pescetul be your pil- 
grimage through lite, and calm its 
close!—For myself—a wanderer i 
the obscure paths of existence, ‘tis yet 
my destiny to roam in seareh of hap- 
piness. A fruitless chace perchance, 
tor,grown fastidious by luxurious fare, 
my pamptred appetite will spurn the 
homely tool that once delighted me 
to seek for costly viands. 

Letters blush not: and a letter, 
therefore, may reach a height of beld- 
ness which the faltering: tongue would 
surely interdict. Our intereoprse has 
been, like northern summers, short 
but precious ; | hailed its first approach 
with a sort ef prescient rapture ; ney 
suffered apprebension of its close to 
throw even a nwomient’s shadow across 
my mind. 

Your eonversation, your manners, 
your dignitied sense of honour and of 
virtue, joined to a playfulness and 
levity of disposition that made them 
the more striking, your warm, gene- 
‘rous, and feeling beart, the congruity 
of our thoughts on many subjeets, 
and the mutual accord with which 
they swelled to sentiment or sunk 40, 
idle gaiety, made an early impression 
on my. feelings, and those feelings 
soon became ripened into what I dare 
not call Jove, though |} know. no, 
other name for it:—Yes: I may, 4, 
will call it love, chastened by the, 
respect due to your situation, due to 
you, as holding two of the most sacred 
characters under beaven—a_wife—a 
mother. Yes, Sopina! the love [ 
bear to, you shall never wrong either 
even by a thought: it glows Wwatinly, 


‘in my heart; it will for ever glow 
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there ; but it shall only serve to ani- 
mate that part of me with wishes and 
sentiments which | dare avow at the 
judgment seat of God! 

Sophia! To the latest hour of my 
existence, your image will be im- 
—— upon my mind. Often shall 

look back with tears upon the hours 
we have spent together; upon the 
sentiments we have comniunicated ; 

n the wishes we have formed ; 
upon the thousand nameless joys we 


’ have tasted: I am ahomeless stranger 


upon the face of this earth: I have 
been shipwrecked upon the ocean of 
life, nd am yet sailing round its 
storm-beat coasts to find a haven 
wherein to steer my shattered bark ; 
but in every moment, whether strug- 
gling with adversity or basking in 
prosperity; whether passing through 
exisience in unnoticed obscurity, ar 
receiving fame from what few talents 
I possess ; your name, your form,” 
your remembrance shall communi- 
cate one new pulse of pleasure to my 
heart; shall cheer me in the hours 
of despondency ; shall increase my 
joys in the moments of bliss ! 

This is not the language of enthu- 
siasin, itis the sober dictates of my 
mind, which my reason dares avow. 
# will keep alive the flame by cor- 
respondence after you are gone— 
perhaps for ever! 

You remember that evening when 
we sat together, lost in such sweet 
discourse that the pale meon arose un- 
noticed on our unfinished joys. Have 
you forgotten—can you ever forget— 
the blissful anticipations that then oc- 
cupied our thoughts? How we pic- 
tured future delights that were to 
spring up in the narrow circle of do- 
inestic privacy! How our minds 
rioted in imaginary extacies, and tast- 
ed, in expectation, the happiness we 
sighed for! Ah my Sophia! we were 
like the enraptured traveller, who 
gaining suddenly the brow of some 
steep hill, beholds in the far distant 
eg oe the promised bourne of all 

is dabours ; bis heart Jeaps with 
transport—his eye kindles with ani- 
mation—a tremor of rapture shudders 
through his frame; in fancy he is al- 
ready there—and his look fastening 
on the furthest limit, sees not the 
fields, and vallies, the weary distance 
that pet liey between him and home— 
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he sees not the shadows of evening 
fast approaching, and that a long and 
cheerless night intervening may bring 
a thousand perils with it to thwart 
his eager hopes—perhaps to wreck 


them ! 
Lerrer XXXVII. 


To Soruta. ° 
Edinburgh, Nev. 1811. 
To know the woes that threaten 
does but make cowards of us—We 
magnify them into horrors, and the 
soul sickens at them. When the 
take us by surprise we only feel their 
immediate bitterness and strive to 
brush them off as things inevitable : 
but when they stand in dread array 
before us, the startled fancy sees 
shapes that are uot, and tortures the 
mind between the event we Wish 
and what we tremble at. 
Lerrer X¥XVIL. 
To Soruta. 
Edinburgh, Nov. i811. 
Yes, my Sophia! I have acted like 
a child who frets and whines if every 
thing be not gvento him: I have 
received much, yet my heart is not 
contented: I have ‘drank largely of 
pleasure,—yet have not draired the 
cup, therefore am [ mad. Forgive 
me: itis the mvoluntary fault of 
love: the constant error of atdent 
affection! I have indeed erred—but 
the fault is not all my own—aony guilt 
has a palliative. Ah! had you been 
that, which, alas! you are not, I 
might then indeed have boasted the 
pure felicity heaven had vouchsafed 
me! But inthe delirium of my feel- 
ings, I forgot what you are: dwelt 
withenthusiasm on what you might 
have been to me, and suffered idle 
phantasies to usurp the place of rea- 
son: I lost the reality; I hung with 
fotidness over the shadow: fora time 
I was blest as in a dream. - Oh! had 
it pleased heaven to let me, iu that 
dream, have breathed my last, I 
should have died in the fondest érror 
that ever dwelt upor the ‘heart’ of 
man! But it was ordained otherwise! 
It was ordained in its mysterious jus- 
tice that I should render back, with 
cores interest, the rapture [ brad 
it; that [ should carry a secret and 
consuming anguish about me, with no 
friendly bosom to repose it on, with 
no-eye to shed the tear of pity o’gr 
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me, or soothe me into-peace with the 
mild aeceuts of love and consuiation, 
Could I turn to her my heart adored, 
and tell all I felt? Alas! who ex- 
tracts a subtle poison from his veins 
by that which placed it there? No; 
that only source of comfort was dried 
up, and [ looked in vain for one 
kindly heart that beat in sympathy 
with mine. 
Letrer XXXIX. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 1811. 
Your sarcasms, my friend, move 
me not. It is the mind which stamps 
corruption on a kiss. It is given, 
either as the assurance of lawless and 
illicit love, or as the seal of kind and 
genercus affection. Purity and virtue 
glowing in the heart while the lips 
meet, sanctify the bliss they take and 
give: but the self same act, meant as 
the intelligible language of sensual 
fires, or intended to awaken corrupt 
emotions, becomes the herald of in- 
famy, the pledge of mutual wicked 
ness. Our actions draw their colour 
from their motive: but casual spec- 
tators, whose eyes behold the one, 
and whose judgments cannot scan the 
other, reason in a retrograde manner, 
argue according to the broad con- 
structions of general custom, and thus 
scandal breathes her infected breath 
upon the fajrest occurrences of life. 
Itis after this fashion that your super- 
ficial moralists, who look upon man 
as a machine, condemn or approve 
him: they regard him in the aggre- 
gate, as a being composed but of 
analogous impu ses, and that, conse- 
quently, all similar actions flow from 
similar causes! Pr&und infatuation! 
Fruitful source of error and of mi- 
sery! The buman beart is a com- 
pound of such inconstant passions, 
which reign and serve, lie still or 
agitate with such uneven tenor, that 
it is imminent danger to arraign its 
conduct when that conduct remains 
unfollowed by positive evil. This is 
an important. truth of which I have 
long been convinced, and whose gene- 
ral practice would destroy myyiads 
ef rankling sorrows that now infest 
private life! 
Letter XL. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 1811. 
A King of Siam, when told, by a 
traveller, that in some countries there 


was such a thing as snow, and that 


wo 


{Janis 


the water became hard enough to 
walk upon, smiled with contempt at 
the narrator, that he should think so 
~< of his judgment as to suppose 
e would believe any thin so incre- 
dible: snow and ice were to him 
nov-entities of which .be could not 
even form an idea. Read in this 
anecdote, my friend, the history of 
half mankind. All virtue foreign to 
themselves they disbelieve; they 
scorn the fabling imposter that talks 
of purity which their hearts never 
knew, and set down as monstrous 
and impossible all actions that soar 
above their own little dusky atmos. - 
phere! What then, is left to a man 
who would steadily pursue the path 
of his own election, satisfied in his 
owl conscience, and confident in his 
own hopes towards the Deity? No- 
thing but to forgive the bigotry and 
ignorance that would shackle him, 
and dislaining to make, the world his 
mirror if it be too narrow to reflect 
the full extent of his aims, to rely 
upon the inward consciousness of 
rectitude, and appeal boldly to ex- 
perience. If one real evil flow from 
his conduct, in a natural and ex- 
pected manner, (for we daily see the 
most legitimate virtue thwarted and 
turned to mischief by accident or the 
wilful malice of man), that conduet 
is wrong: but if its eourse be marked 
by no calamity, Jet the world rage on, 
its rectitude is firmly established. By 
this por IT regulate. my own; 
and though, perhaps, no.than is more 
covetous of the world’s opinion than 
myself, yet the fear of that opinion. 
shall never make me relinguish what 
my heart and mind approve, The 
praise and approbation of our fellow 
creatures is most pleasing, most con- 
solatory ; but to purchase or retain 
them by a servile renunciation. or 
adoption of conduct according to their 
dictates, is at once to stigmatize the 
applause you cevet, and to prove our 
own unworthiness of it. £ will pay 
tribute to no man; nor submit my 
actions to the Procrustean bed of 
every private code. My first duty is 
to reverence myself; for it is thus that 
I am to be absolved or punished ig 
in this world, and in @ future. 
What matters it to me, 
ten thousand of my fellow. crea», 
tures admire and praise an action 
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which I myself regard with no ap- 
proving eye? No all their smiles 
beaming at once upon me, could 
hush the accusing spirit of my bosom, 
or make me taste the real 
virtue, I should be but a gilded sa- 
crifice offered up on the altar of po- 
pular opinion, and tricked out for the 
occasion ; my_ native vileness would 
still remain. But, Oh! how different 
is the lot of him, who turns not to 
the right nor the left at man’s fan- 
tastic bidding; who knows and feels 
what is right and just, and performs 


it with the steady determination of 


* pre-convinced reason: he has already 
reaped the full harvest of his virtue, 
and all that the world’s most profuse 
applause can add of pleasure, he re- 
ceives as tribute, with modest pride 
and temperate delight. Wonder not 
then, my friend, if all your admoni- 
tions and all your counsels have Jess 
weight with me, than they would 
probably have with others. What 
my heart dares approve, my conduct 
dares avouch. There is my creed. 
[ To be continued. | 





To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


Sir, * 

! ILBOURNE was styled by 
Popé the fairest of critics, be- 

cause he exhibited his own version 

of Virgil to be compared with Dry- 


eace of 


the Editor. 17 


When shouting triumph hails the chiefs 
of Rome, 

And long processions grace her pompous 
7 dome, 

At Cesar’s portal thou shalt still be seen, 
Rome’s faitiiful guard, and tutelary queen 5 
Succeeding times shall echo thy renown, 
The brightest jewel in the civie crown ; 
Andasstill young my radiant tresses shine, 
So endless honours shall await on thine. 
Here ceas’d the God. The laurel heard 


his vows, 

Bent in mute awe, and wav’d her verdant 
boughs. OnGER. 

Yet Phebus loves her still, and casting 
round : 

Her vale his arms, some little warmth he 
found : 


The tree still panted in th’ unfinish’d part, 
Not wholly vegetive, and heav’d her heart. 
He fix’d his lips upon the trembling rind: 
It swerv’d aside, and his embrace declin’d. 
To whom the God: because thou can’st 
not be * 
My mistress, I espouse thee for my tree. 
Be thou the prize of honour and renown, 
The deathless poet, and the poem crown, 
Thou shalt the Roman festivals adorn, 
And, after poets, be by victors worn. 
Thou shalt returning Cesar’s triumph 


grace, 

When pomps shall.in a lyng procession 
pass 5 

Wreath’d on the posts before his palace 
wait, 

And be the sacred guardian of the gate. 

Secure from thunder, and unharm’d by 
Jove, ’ 


den’s: and, perhaps, Mr. Orger may Unfading as th’ immortal] powers above ; 
derive a greater success fromasimilar And as the locks of Phoebus are unshorp, 
juxtaposition of some parts of his Seshall perpetual green thy boughs adorn. 
recent translation of Ovid, with those The grateful tree was pleas’d with what 
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by Dryden. If you concur with me 
in opinion, that in the following pas- 
sages Mr, Orger has at least equalled, 
if not excelled his predecessor, you 


» will oblige me by inserting them in 


the Universal Mag. 
j I remain Sir, &c. 


. Jan. 4th, 1812. 


9} This Phoebus woo’d, her spreading boughs 
‘ caress’d, 

And clasp’d the new made laurel to his 
7 breast ; 
9 And still pereeiv’d hisDaphne’s bosom beat, 
} And pant and tremble in its greén retreat. 
9 )n the warm bark he prints an ardent kiss, 
@The swerving bark declines the proffer’d 
bliss, ; 

o whom the God. ‘Tho’ fated to resign 

m My wedded love, still, Daphne, thou art 
: mine ; 





a A wreath from thee ny tresses shall attire, 


. . 
O'erhang my quiver, and adorn my lyre 5 


Universat Mae, Vou. XVII. 


he said, 
And shook the shady honours of her head. 
~ DryDEN, 


The exquisite beauty of the fol- 
lowing passage, taken from the story 
of Echo, in the third book of Mr. 
Orger’s transjation, is a sufficient apos 
logy for presenting it to your readers ; 
Py chance Narcissus, in a lonely place, 
Had distan::’d all his followers in the chace, 
Who’s there? exclaimed the youth, th’ 
am’rous fair 

Caught his last accent, and repeated— 
There. 

Amaz’d, he casts his eyes the hills around, 

And cries, come hither—-she returus the 
sound. 

Again he stopp’d—again he tho ight tofind 

Some fellow-sportsman in the vaie behind. 

Whither so fast? he cried; she eaugbt 
the strain, 

~_ ev’ppsword sen* back to lim-again. 


= 
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Once more he listens to the vocal cheat, 

And cries, again deluded, Here we meet. 

Th’ inviting note her soul with transport 
fills, 

And “ Here we meet,” resounded from 
the hills. 

Swift from the copse enamour’d Echo 
sprung, 

Ewbrac’d his neck, and on his bosom 
hung ; 

He struggling said,—Thy rude embrace 
remove, : 


Death be my portion ere I yield to love. 


I yield to love, rejected Echo cries, 

And to her green recess indignant flies ; 

Where hid in caves,.the solitary maid 

Cenceals her crimson blushes in the shade. 

Vet love remains, his darts her bosom goad, 

And gnawing cares the sleepless fair cor- 
rode. 

Her waning body sickens in despair, 

Till all its Juices dissipate in air ; 

Her voice alone survives ; ber fleshtess 
bones 

Cling to the rocks, and harden into stones ; 

The phantom flits the hiils and mountains 
round, 

Heard, but not seen, a disembodied sound. 





On Innovations and Opscuriry in 
some of our MODERN STATUTES. 
FR NMHEY who are the most forward 
# in raising objections against 
making innovations, are generally 
those who, in particular cases, are 
ready to introduce them. ‘This truth 
may be established by facts which 
mav be discovered in our statute 
books, where it may be seen that, in 
many instances, little attention has 
been paid to the preservation of the 
liberties and privileges granted or 
confirmed to our aiicestors and their 
heirs, although many of them are 
founded on the common and con- 
firmed by the statute law of the land. 
But imnovations may easily be intro- 
duced, when we consider the num- 


ber, the length, and the obscurity, of 


many of the acts of parliament which 
have passed since the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and how many intringe- 
ments have been made on the civil 
rights of the people. 

it is well known that, in physic, 
great discoveries have been made, 
much knowledge acquired, by 
stitioners in that art. Every 
eue who can pay for the specifica- 
tion and the seal. may innovate as 
much as he pleases on the recipes 


at LI — + . P 1 » Leas 
Hippocrates aud Galen. 





He may 
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produce from the storehouse of na- 
ture his compounds of piils, bolusses, 
and powders ; his elixirs, syrups, ane 
cordials ; his emetics, cathartics, and 
febrifuges ; his tonics and stimulants ; 
bat, under ovr religious establish- 
ment, we find every thing. remains 
just as our reformers left it, though 
the most. bigotted enthusiast must 
allow that the two last centuries have 
added to our store of divine know- 
ledge. 

The greatest stickler against any 
religious innovation will not under- 
take to maintain that any system, 
without the aid of divine revelation, 
ever came perfect at first from the 
hands of man; and if our reformers 
did much, can we suppose that they 
did not Jeave any thing for their suc- 
cessors todo? We ought to be very 
thankful for their vigorous exertions 
in accomplishing what they did; but 
still it is a duty we owe to the present 
and the rising age, not to Jeave the 
most trifling thing obscure or doubt- 
ful, where a sironger light can be 
cast on any expression which was 
intended to assist us in promoting our 
eternal salvation. If what St. Paul 
says to his Corinthians of the conse- 
quences Of their being unworthy par- 
takers of the Lord's Supper bean 
incorrect translation, ought it not to 
be altered? It has been a millstone 
about the necks of many, and will 
continue so, as long as it remains in 
our translation and our prayer-book, 
Surely we cannot be influenced with 
an apprebension of alarming the 
minds of old women and enthusiasts, 
by removing a stumbling-stone and a 
rock of offence out of the way of a 
weak brother. This certainly cannot 
be deemed persecution, nor laying 
any restraint on the conscience: anc 
why should we continue under the 
influence of apprehension in making 
a few corrections, when they are 
wanted, in divinity, when we are 
dauntless in innovating in law and 

hysie? But it has been said, that 
Parliament is Omnipotent ; and it is 
now said that the acts of that body 
are the same. How far it may be 
proper or decent to ascribe such a 
power to any man or body of men 
upon earth, I must leave to those 
who move in the first ranks of lite; 
but I cannot help thinking that om- 
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nipotence is an attribute peculiar to 
Him who said, ‘ Let there be light,” 
and there was light; and it has con- 
tinued down to this very day. Such 
high-sounding words ought not to be 
ascribed to perishable mortals, whose 
days are as a fleeting shadow, and 
their lives but a span. 

Every one will acknowledge that 
the Parliament can enact and repeal 
statutes, and that the laws me 
they promulgate must be obeyed by 
the subject, under the pains and pe- 
nalties which must be inflicted for 
disobedience; but here a question 
arises, how far they can make void 
av old act while it stands.unrepealed 
in the statute-books, without being 
noticed in a new act of a contrary ten- 
dency? Have they not both the same 
stamp of authority, while they both 
remain unrepealed ? 

It was some years ago a maxim in 
the Cinque Ports, that old customs 
and laws ought not to give place to 
new statutes, and their charters gave 
them the privilege of adopting which 
they pleased; but their charters, 
though confirmed by acts of Parlia- 
ment, are new considered as a dead 
letter. This may be proved, among 
many other instances, in a recent 
aftray, which happened at Deal in 
Kent, between the smugglers and the 
custom-house officers, when one of 
them was shot, and an action was 
commenced by the executor of the 


deceased, to recover 100/. trom: 


the lath of St. Augustine, for suffer- 
ing the murder. ‘Two of the Cinque 
Ports and their members ate locally 
situated in the Jath ; but in their char- 
ters they are exempted from all civil 
jurisdiction of laths, hundreds, and 
liberties of hundreds; yet they are 
assessed to pay the proportion of the 
fine, although their charter says, ** if 
any will plead against them, they shall 
not answer nor plead otherwise than 
they were wont to plead in the time 
of our lord, King Menry 11.” 

A Baron of the Cinque Ports was 
not to incur any fine, contempt, for- 
feiture, Joss, or damage, in body or 
goods; for the charter adds, “ by 
shewing our letters patent before any 
Justice or minister of us and our heirs, 
in whatsoever place of record through- 
out our whole realm of England, tip- 
en that shewing they shall remain in 
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their strength, and be allowed to 
them without any writ or process 
thereupon further to be prosecuted.” 


The barons of the Cinque Ports . 


having an exempt jurisdiction to hear 
and determine all causes, real, per- 
sonal, and mixed, the justices acting 
under. the king’s commission never 
offered to intrude their warrants with- 
in the limits of their franchises, which 
caused much trouble and expence to 
their distant members; and it was 
judged expedient in the 50th Geo. II. 
c. 30, toenact a law to empower cer- 
tain persons to act as magistrates, 
under certain restrictions, for the 
benefit of their members. —_- 

In the preamble to the act we learn, 
‘*Whereas different parishes, districts, 
and villages, form a part of the Jiber- 
ties of the —— Ports, some where 
of are situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from the port or town of the 
liberty whereot they respectively 
form a part; aud whereas the mayer, 
or bailit¥, and jurats, or by what- 
soever name or names they are or 
have been called, of each of the 
Cinque Ports, have from time to 
time, whereof the memory of man is 
het to the contrary, held, exercised, 
aud enjoyed jurisdiction in all matters 
relating to the office and doty of 
justices of the peace within and 
throughout the liberties of the re- 
spective ports or towns whereof they 
have been mayor, bailiff, or jurar, 
and, by reason of the distance of the 
members of the ports, great inconve- 
niencies and many defects of justice 
hare arisen, and are likely bereafter 
to arise, to his majesty’s subjects re- 
siding within and frequenting such 
places, unless provision be made for 
remedy thereof; Be it theretore 
enacted, that it shall and may be law- 
ful for his majesty and his successors, 
kings and queens of this realm, from 
time to time, and at all times as often 
as occasion shall require, shall direct 
a coinmission to be issued under the 
great seal, to be directed to certain 
persons to be named, and constituting 
them to be justices of the peace with- 
in and throughout the liberties of the 
Cinque Ports, and investing them, 
and each of them, with the same 
power and authority as doth now, or 
did at any time, appestaes or belong 
to any mayor, bailiff, or jurat, aoy 
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prescription, usage, custom, charter 
or charters, law or laws, to the con- 
trary in anywise notwithstanding.” 

In this first section ample power is 
given to the person named in the 
commission to act as a justice of the 
peace within the liberties of the 
Cinque Ports; but, in the second 
section, the authority is so much cur- 
tailed, that, if we except the two in- 
stances of Brightlingsea, in Essex, and 
Bakesbourne, in Kent, their autho- 
rity can be of but little use to the 
other members. The persons acting 
under the commissions issued in pur- 
suance of this statute are not to grant 
any licences to victuallers, or to sit, 
hear, determine, or to vote upon 
apy matter or thing Which shalt or 
may be brought before any general or 
adjourned sessions to be hoiden in or 
for any of the Cinque Ports, two an- 

jent towns, or the corporate towns : 
orto sit, hear, or determine any mat- 
ter or thing, or do any act of a justice 
of the peace, which shall arise within 
the towns of Hastings, Sandwich, 
Dover, New Romney, or Hithe, or 
within the ancient towns of Rye and 
Winchelsea, or within the corporate 
towns of. Pevensey, Seaford, Lydd, 
Folkstone, Feversham, Fordwich, 
Tenterden, or Deal; or to claim, or 
to challenge, or to have any power, 
pre-eminence, or authority, in any of 
them; or any right, privilege, - or 
franchise, appertaining to apy mem- 
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ORsERVATIONS on some of lhe Srrata 
in the Ne1GHBOURHOOD of" Lon- 
pow, and on the Fossin Rematns 
cotained in them. By Jamis 
Parkinson, Esq. Memler of the 
Geological Society. 


‘Troi the Transactions of the Geological 
Society. 


FE XHE study of fossil organized re- 

& mains has hitherto been directed 
ton exciusively to the consideration of 
the specimens themseives; and hence 
has been considered rather as an ap- 
pendix to botany and zoology, thane 
as (what it really is) a very important 

ranch of geological inquiry. 

From a com parison of fossil remains 
wiih those living or extant beings to 
which they bear the closest avelogy, 
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Ser of the corporation of any port, 
ancient town, or corporation town. 

It is a lamentable thing that the 
meaning of our statutes should be hid 
in obscurity, when the sense of them 
ought to be as clear as language can 
paint. How far this is the case in 
this act, I must leave to others; but I 
shall be glad to be informed, whether 
a magistrate acting under it can com- 
mit a felon for murder, or house- 
breaking, or any other offence, . as 
there is no mention made of any gaol 
to which he can send them, excepting 
Brightlingsea in Essex, and Bakes- 
bourne in Kent; in the act. Ifa sta- 
tute taxes away the power it hath 
given, how can it remedy the many 
inconveniencies and detects. of jus- 
tice so Jong complained of in the Isle 
of Thanet? and 1s not the authority 
of the new magistrate reduced nearly 
to that ot a constable ? 

As the person who drew the act 
may put a different construction on 
the words, and see further into their 
meaning than a man of only common 
abitities, he will oblige many of the 
members of the Cinque Ports to give 
them a comment to explain the text 
through the channel of your Maga- 
zine, Whether the warrart of a ma- 
gistrate will legally run in the Cinque 
Ports, when the act declares that they 
shall not have any power, pre-emie 
nence, or authority in them ? 


great resembiauces and strikipg dif. 
ferences are at the sane time perceiv- 
able. Jn some instances the generic 
characters materially differ, but in 
inost they very closely correspond ; 
whilst the specific characters are very 
rarely found to agree, except when 
the fossil appears to have existed at, 
pet dean alate period. Of man, 
who constitutes a genus by himself, 
not a single decided remain has been 
found in a tossi] state. 

Chemical an:tysis has been called 
in to the aid of the naturalist, in 
order to account for, the perfect state 
of preservation observable in remaius 
organized with the most exquisite 
delicacy, and which there is every 
reason for supposing to have been 
readily decomposable ia their recent 
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state. From this investigation we 
learn the manner in which these me- 
morials of the old world, so interesting 
and so frail, have been preserved. 
Some have béen impregnated with 
calcareous matter, others with sili- 
ceous, and others with iron or copper 
pyrites. 

But these facts, however important 
and interesting, cannot, when consi- 
dered by themselves, add much to our 
knowledge respecting the formation 
and structure of theearth. ‘To derive 
any information of consequence from 
them, on these subjects, it is neces- 
sary that their examination should be 
connected with that of the several 
strata in which they are found *. 

Already have these examinations, 
thus carried on, taught us the follow- 





* This mode of conducting our in- 
quiries was long since recommended 
by Mr. W. Smith, who first noticed 
that certain fossils are’ peculiar to, and 
are only found lodged in, particular 
strata; and who first ascertained the 
constancy in the order of sunerposition, 
and the continuity of the strata of this 
island. Atwillappear from the follow- 
ing quotation, that these obse: vations 
have lately also occurred to Messrs. 
Cuvier and Brongniart whilst exa- 
mining into the nature of the strata of 
the neighbourhood of Paris. ** Cette 
constance dans lordre de superposi- 
tion des couches les plus minces, et 
sur ue étendue de 1g myriamétes 
au moins, est, selon nous, un des faits 
les plus remarquables que nous avons 
constatés dans la suite de nos re- 
cherches. Hl doit en résulter pour les 
arts et pour la géologie des consé- 
quences d'autant plus intéressantes, 
qu'elles sout plus sures, 

“Le moyen que nous avons em- 
ployé pour reconnoitre au milieu d'un 
si grand nombre de lits calcaires, un 
lit deja observé dans un canton trés- 
éloigne, est pris de la nature des fos- 
siles renfermés dans chaque couche, 
ces fossiles sont toujours généralement 
les mémes dans les couches cor- 
respondantes, et présentent des dif- 
ferences @espéces assez notables d'un 
hvsteme des couches A un autre sys- 
teme. C'est un signe de reconnocis- 
sance gui jusqu'a présent ne nous a 
pas trompes.” Annales du Muséum 
d'Histoire Naturelle, tome xi. p. 307. 
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ing highly instructive facts :—That 
exactly similar fossils are found in 
distant parts of the same stratum, not 
only where it traverses this island, but 
where it appears again on the opposite 
coast: that, in strata of considerable 
comparative depth, fossils are found, 
which are not discovered in any of the 
superincumbent beds: that some fos- 
sils, which abound in the lower are 
found in diminishing numbers through 
several of the superincumbent, and 
are entirely wanting in the.uppermost 
strata: that some fossils, occurring ini 
considerable numbers in one stratum, 
become very rare in the adjacent por- 
tion of the next superincumbent stra- 
tum, and afterwards are lost: that 
fossils of one particular genus, which 
exist abundantly in the lower strata, 
and occur in several of the superin- 
cumbent ones, are not found in the 
three highest strata; whilst one spe- 
cies of that genus, but which has not 
been found in a fossil state, exists in 
our present seas: and lastly, that most 
of the remains which are abundant in 
the superior strata, are not at all found 
in the lower. These general facts 
lead us to hope, that geology may de- 
rive considerable assistance, from an 
examination of fossils, made in con- 
nexiwi with that of the strata to 
which they belong. 


The following is an attempt to in- 
vestigate on this plan some of the 
upper strata in the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis, with their contained fossils; 
and, although by no means complete, 
it will, it is hoped, induce others, who 
possess superior abilities and opportu- 
nities, not only to re-examine more 
correctly these strata, but to. extend 
their researches to the subjacent 
strata. 


The whole of this island displays 
evident marks of its stratification hav- 
ing, since its completion, suffered 
considerable disturbance from some 

rodigious and mysterious power. 

y this power all the known strata, 
to the greatest depths that have been 
explored,- have been move or less 
broken and displaced; and in some 
parts have been so lifted, that some of 
the lowest of these have been raised 
to the surface; whilst portions of 
others, to a very considerable depth 
and extent, have been entirely carried 
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away*. From these circumstances 
great difficulties and contusion fre- 
quently arise in examining the supe- 
Fior strata; the counties, however, 
immediately surrounding the metro- 
polis, as wel! as that on which it 
stands, having suffered least dis- 
turbance, are those in which an in- 
vestigation of these strata may be car- 


ried on with the smallest ehance of 


mistake. 
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to be variously coloured, and to be 
marked with conchoidal depressions 
and eminences, the result of fracture. 

The pebbles of this formation ap- 
pear to be of four kinds: 

ist. Various pieces of jasper. grit- 
stone. white semi-transparent quartz, 
and other rocks, These have acquired, 
m general, smoeth surtaces and round- 
ish forms, evidently from attrition, 
and exhibit no traces of organization, 


Real alluvial fossils, washed out of except when, as is very rarely the 


lifted or original superior strata by 
strong currents, and which in other 
parts are very abundant, are rarely 
seen in the counties adjacent to the 
metropolis, This remark is rendered 
necessary, since those widely extended 
beds of sand and gravel, with sandy 
clay, sometimes intermixed and some- 
times interposed, and which have 
been generally hitherto considered as 
alluvial beds, are here assumed to be 
the last or newest strata of thivisland, 
slowly deposited by a pre-existent 


ocean ; with the strata, uerefore, of 


this formation, these reiaarks com- 
mence. FP , 
BEDS OF SAND ANP GRAVEL. 

Fhe sands of this formation vary in 
colour from white, which is most rare, 
through different shades of yellow up 
to orange-red: the colour procewding 
partly from a ferruginous stain on the 
surface of the particles of sand, aud 
partly from the intermixture of yellow 
oxide of iron. Particles of those sands 
which are disposed iu distinct seams 
er beds, when examined by the mi- 
croscope, are found to be transparent, 
most of them angular, but some a 
little rounded, with all their surfaces 
smooth, having no appearance of frac- 
ture, and resembling in every respect 
an uniform crystalline deposition. 
‘Those sands, on the contrary, which, 
blended with broken and unbroken 
pebbles, form grave], appear, when 
thus examined, to be mostly opaque, 

* See several essays on this subject 
in the Philosophical Magazine, by 
Mr. Farey, and the Report on Derby- 
shire, vol. i. p. 105. 

Also a Letter on the alterations 
which have taken piace in the struc- 
tore of rocks, an the surface of the 
basaltic country in the counties of 
Perry and Antrim, by William Ri- 
chardson, D.D. Phil. Trans. 1908, 





case, the substance of the pebbie is 
jasperized wood. The white quartz 
pebbles, like quartz crystals, on being 
rubbed together, emit a strong white 
lambent light, with a red fiery streak 
on the lise of collision, and an odour 
which much resémbles that of the 
electric.aura, 

2d. Oval or roundish, and rather 
flat siliceous pebbies, generally sur- 
rounded by a crust or coat differing 
iy colour and degree of transparency 
from the internal substance, which 
also varies in ditierent specimens, in 
these respects, as well as 1 the dispo- 
sition of the parts of which the sub- 
stance is composed. In some this 13 
spotted, or clouded, in very beautiful 
forms ; in others it is marked by con- 
centric striz, as if the result of the 
successive application of distinct In- 
mine: tbe prevailing colours in mest 
of these pebbles being different shades 
of yellow. 
midirine remains are observable: these 
are, in some the easts of anomie and 
the impressions of the spines dud 
plates of echini; and in others, which 
gencially possess a degree of trans- 
parency, the remains of a/cyonia. 
The impressions, though frequently 
on the surface of the pebble, seldom, 
it ever, appéar to be iu the least rubbed 
down ; thus seeming to prove de- 
cidedly, that these pebbles have not 
been rounded bv rolling; but that 
they owe their figures to the circum- 
stances under which they were origi- 
nally formed : it isapprehended there- 
fore, that these pebbles have each 
been produced by a distinct chemical 
formation, which it may be safely 
concluded, from the remains of ma- 
rine avimals so frequently found in 
them, took place at the bottom of the 
sea, while these animals were yet 
living. , 

The formation of these fossils at 
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the bottom of a former sea, and per 
haps on the identical spots in which 
they are now frequently found, is 
more plainly evinced, by pebbles, 
agreeing in some peculiar characters, 
being found together in particular 
spots. Thus those in the county of 


* Essex, ten miles northward of Lon- 


don, contain a much greater propor- 
tion of argil and iron, than those met 
with in many other places; hence their 
colours are darker, and the delineations 
which their sections display are very 
strong and decided, sometimes closely 
agreeing with those seen in the Egyp- 
tian pebbles*. Passing on into Hert- 
fordshire, pebbles of a very difterent 
character are found: their crust is 
nearly black, and their section displays 
delicate tints of blue, red, and yellow, 
disposed on a dead-white ground in 
very beautiful forms. In another 
part of the same county, occurs the 
pebble of the pudding-stone, which 
also presents peculiar characters of co- 
jour, &c. 

3d. Large tuberous, er rather ra- 
mose, irregalarly formed flints, some- 
what resembling in figure the flints 
which are found in ehalk, materially 
differing however from them, not 
only in the colour of their external 
coat, which is of various shades of 
brown, but also in that of their sub- 
stance, which is seldom black, but 
exhibits shades of yellow or brown, 
in which red likewise is sometimes 
perceptible. The traces of organic 
structure, particularly of the a/cy- 
onium, occasioually seen in these 
| stones, determine them also to have 
been formed at the bottom of the 
® sea. 

4th. Pebbles, owing tlicir form to 
an investment and impregnation with 
isilex, of various marine animals of 
unknown venera, but bearing a close 
) aftinity to the alcyonia, ‘These stones 
} display, in general, not only the ex- 
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_* The gravel pebbles of Epping 
» Forest are of this description; and on 
most of the grounds leading down 
trom the forest to the hamlet of Se- 
)wardstone and to the town of Wal- 
)tham, white, opaque, and partly de- 
7 composed pebbles are frequently seen, 
Sin which the argil and iron have been 
removed, and the silex only has re- 
Maimed. 
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ternal form, but the internal strueture 
also of these animals. ‘The congrega- 
tion of many pebbles of this genus, 
and indved of the same species, in 
particular tracts, warrants the conclu- 
sion, that these animal substances 
were thus changed, whilst inhabitin 
that bottom of a former ocean, whic 
now forms the stratum, the contents 
ot which are here sketched. Pebbles 
of this description are most frequently 
found in the gravel pits of Hackney, 
Islington, &c. 

Among the traces of organization 
discoverable in this stratum are casts 
of echint, which are frequently found 
among the gravel, and which have ge- 
nerally been supposed to have been 
washed out of the chalk. But these 
casts have their origin plainly stamped 
on them. Their substance is covered 
with iron; they are almost always ot 
a rude and distorted form, and I ap- 
prehend that they are never found 
with any part of the crust of the ani- 
mal converted into spar, adherent to 
them, as is commonly the case with 
the casts of echini found in chalk. 

A sufficient proof, that these se- 
veral strata of gravel, sand, &c. have 
been deposited by a former ocean, is 
to be found in a circunistance which 


does not appear to have been hitherto - 


sufficiently adverted to. Yhis circum- 
stance is the existence of fossil shells 
belonging to, and accompanying the 
yg part of these strata in parti- 
cular spots; their absence in other 
parts being, perhaps, attributable to 
the removal uf the upper beds. 

These fossil shells are still found 
disposed over a very considerable ex- 
tent. Their nearest situation to the 
metropolis is at Walton Nase, a point 
of land about sixteen miles S.E of 
Colchester. Here a cliff rises more 
than fifty feet above high water mark 
and the adjacent marshes. It is 
formed of about two feet of vegetable 
mould, twenty or thirty feet of shells, 
mixed with sand and gravel, and from 
ten to fifteen feet of blue clay. The 
bed of shells is here exposed for about 
three hundred paces in length, and 
about a hundred fect in breadth. 

Immediately beyond the Nase the 
shore suddenly recedes and forms 
a kind of estuary, terminated towards 
the east by the projecting cliff of Har- 
wich, which is capped in a similar 
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ymanner with beds of these shells. 
The height of this clit is from forty 
to fifty feet, about-twenty-two feet of 
the lower part of which is the upper 
part of the blue clay stratum ; “ above 
which,” as Mr. Dale observes, ‘* to 
within two feet of the surface, are 
tlivers strata of sand and gravel mixed 
with fragments of shells, and small 

ebbles; and it is in some of these 
ecg A strata that the fossil 
shells are imbedded. ‘These fossils 
lie promiscuously together, bivalve 
abd turbinaie, neither do the strata in 
which they lie observe any order, 
being sometimes higher and sometimes 
lower in the cliff; with strata of sand, 
gravel, and fragments of shells be- 
tween. Nor do the shells always lie 
separate or distinct in the strata, but 
are sometimes found in lumps or 
nxisses, something friable, cemented 
together with sand and fragments of a 
ferruginons or rusty colour, of which 
all these strata are*. 

The coast of Essex is here separated 
from that of Suffolk by the river Stour, 
by which the continuity of this stra- 
tum is necessarily interrupted. It 
however occurs again on the opposite 
side of the river, and through Suffolk 
and great part of Norfolk the same 
bed of shells is found on digging; 
thus appearing to extend over a tract 
of at least forty miles in length. 

These shells are in general found 
in the same confused mixture, as is 
described by Mr. Dale; but they 
ate also sometimes so disposed, that 
patches of particular genera and spe- 
cies appear to be now occupying the 
very spots where they had lived. 
This seems particularly the case with 
the small pectens, the mactre, and 
the Jeft-turned whelk. 

From the excellent state of pre- 
servation in which many of these 
shells have been found, it has been 
thought that they could hardly be re- 
arded as fossi. Many acknow- 
Fedced tessil shells, however, have 
undergone much less changes than 
those of this stratum; the original 
coloured markings are entirely dis- 
charged, and the external surfaces are 


. 








* Appendix by Samuel Dale to the 
Hisior: and Antiquities of Harwich 
and Dover-court by Silas Taylor, 
1732. 
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deeply penetrated with a strong fer- 
ruginous stain; the inner surfaces aiso 
are considerably changed, their re- 
splendence being superseded, to a 
considerable depth, by a dead white- 
ness, the consequence of the de- 
composition of this part of the 
shell. 

Like the fossils of most other strata 
this assemblage of shells manifests a 
peculiar distinctive.character. A few 
shells only, which may be placed 
among those which are supposed to 
be lost, or among those which are 
the inhabitants ot distant seas, are 
here discoverable ;_ the greater num- 
ber> appearing not to difter speci- 
fically, as fur as their altered state 
will allow of determining, from the 
recent shells of the ueighbouring 
sea. 

_Among those, of which no recent 
analogue is known, appears to be the 
terebratula, figured in Dale’s History 
and Antiquities of Harwich, &c. tab. 
xi. fig. 9. p. 294, and described, Phil. 
Trans. No. 291, p 1578. Mr. Dale 
describes this shell as Concha.longe 
Sossilis fasciata, and remarks that he 
has not observed ‘‘ either in Aldro- 
vandus, Rendeletius, Belonius, Ges- 
ner, Johnson, Lister or Bonanus, an 
shell that resembles this our fossil, 
unless it is one of those figared by 
Lachmund, p.43, No.6 and 7, the 
inward part resembling our fossil.” 
The shells figured by Lachmund are 
undoubtedly terebratule, but the 
manifest no particular agreement with 
this fossil. 

This shell appears to be figured by 
Lister, Histor. Conchyl. tab. 211, fig. 
45, and is assumed by Gmelin, as 
Anomia spondylodes, The other 
shells, fig. 46, of the same plate, ree 
ferred to by Gmelin as Anomia psit- 
tacea, appear to be mutilated speci- 
mens of the same shell. ‘This opinion 
is corroborated by the. tint given by 
the accurate artists to the whole of 
the shells contained in this plate, 
agreeing with the dark colourSof the 
Essex fossil; and by the circumstance 
of their being generally found in the 
mutilated state in which they are here 
figured by Lister. Besides, neither of 
Lister's specimens at all agrees with 
the pellucid shell, with a triangular 
foramen, of the Anomia psittacea, 
but they all agree with the oyal apti- 
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quated shell, with an obtuse cana- 
liculated beak, of Anomia spondy- 
lodes. 

In consequence of this agreement, 
it seems proper to consider this fossil 
shell as forming the species, dnomta 
spondylodes. But as channelled beak 
is not natural to it, but is the conse- 
quence of injury; and as this part, 
in its natural state, is pierced with a 
large round foramen, a correspondent 
change should be made in the descrip- 
tion, and it may be placed under the 
more appropriate genus of terebra- 
tula, as Terebratula spondylodes, with 
an oval antiquated shell, the beak 
pierced by a large round foramen. 

This shell is, in general, about an 
inch and a half long, thick, nearly 
oval, roughly striated transversely, 
and has its large foramen defined by 
a distinct border. Jt appears to differ 
from every known recent or fossil 
terebratula. 

Another of the probably lost shells 
of this stratum ‘is the fossil oyster, fi- 
gured Organic Remains, &c. vol. iii. 
pl. 14, fig. 3, and which is there con- 
jectured to be the same oyster as that 
which is described by Lamarck as 
Ostrea deformis. 

The volute, Organic Remains, vol. 
iiie pl. 5, fig. 13, 1s another she}! be- 
longing to this stratum, of which it is 
believed that no recent analogue has 
been yet found. This ovate and ra- 
ther fusiform shell appears to have 
been smooth; and at its full size 
about four inches in length: the colu- 
mella has four folds, and the shell is 
formed by about six spiral turns, the 
Jast of which makes two thirds of the 
shell, dilating at about its centre, and 
contracting nearly equally upwards 
and downwards. “The specimens yet 
seen give no opportunity of judging 
of the lip, or of the termination of the 
spire. 

The Essex reversed whelk, as it has 
been termed, murex contrarius Linn. 
Hist. Conch. ot Lister, tab. 950, fig. 
44. b.c. which is here very abundant, 
does not appear to be known in any 
other stratum of the island. The fos- 
sil shell, with the whirls in the ordi- 
nary direction, is sometimes found in 
this stratum *, 








* It is erroneously stated, Organic 
Remains, vol. iii. p. 66, that this shell 
Universat Mac. Vor. XVII. 
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Tt has been said that the recent ana- 
logues of both these shells are found 
in the adjoining sea. A recent shell 
is indeed found which very ap | 
agrees with the ordinarily turned shell 
in its general characters: but there 
appease no authority for supposing 
that the analogue of the left-turne 


-variety has been discovered there. 


[To be continued.) 





Fittp-MarsHaLt Count ALEXAN- 
DER VASSILIAVITCH SUVOROF’S(@) 
«© Discourse UNDER THE TrIG- 
GER ;"(6) most literally translated 
from the original Russian. Being 
a Series of Instructlons drawn up 
by himself, for the use of the Army 
under his command, after the Turk- 
ish war; and since transmitted, by 
order of the Russian Government, to 
every Regiment in the Service.—It 
is commonly called Suvoror’s Ca- 
TECHISM. 

(From Clarke’s Travels.) 


[ The General is supposed to be inspect- 
ing the line, and addressing the 
troops. 

} ‘EELS close—Knees strait !—A 

soldier must stand like a dart ! 

—Isee the fourth—the fifth I don’t 

see! 

A soldier’s step is an archine (c)— 
in wheeling, an archine and a half.— 
Keep your distances well ! 

Soldiers, join elbows in front! First. 
rank three steps from the second—in 
marching, two! 

Give the drum room! 

Keep your ball three days :—it may 





has not been yet been meutioned, as 
found in this stratum; since it is so 
particularized by Dale. 

(a) This is the proper method of 
writing his name. The Russians fre- 
guently pronounce the o as an a; 
hence the cause of Suvorof’s name 
heing often written Suvaref'in Eng- 
lish. Some, more erroneously, write 
it Suwarrow. 

(6) A Discourse under the trigger, 
is the harangue made by a general to 
his troops, when the line is drawn out, 
and the soldiers rest on their pieces. 

fc) The Russian archine is twenty- 
eight inches. 
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happen for a whole campaign, when 
lead (a) cannot be had ! 

Fire seldom—but fire sure! 

Push hard with the bayonet! The 
Lali will lose its way—the bayonet 
never! The Call is a fool—the 
tayongy a hero! 

Stab once! and off with the Turk 
from the bayonet! Even when he’s 
dead, you may get a scratch from his 
sabre. 

If the sabre is near your neck, 
dodge back one step, and push on 
again. rid 

Stab the second!—stab the third! 
A hero will stab half-a-dozen. 

Be sure your ball’s in your gun! 

If three attack you, siab the first, 
fire on the second, and bayonet the 
third !—This seldom happens. 

In the attack there's no time to 
load again. 

When you fire, take aim at their 
guts; and fire about twenty balls.— 
Buy lead from your economy (4)—it 
costs little! 

We fire sure—we lose not one ball 
in thirty. In the light artillery and 
heavy artillery, not one in ten. 

If you see the match upon a gun, 
ren up to it instantly—the ball will 
fly over your head.—The guns are 
yours—the people are yours! Down 
with ’em, upon the spot ! pursue ’em ! 
stab ‘em!—To the remainder give 
quarter—it's a sin to kill without 
reason; they are men like you. 

Die for the ‘honour of the Virgin 
Mary—for your Mother (c)—for all 
the royal family! The church prays 
for those that die; and those who sur- 
vive have honour and reward. 

Otfend vot the peaceable inhabitant! 
he gives us meat and drink—the sol- 
dier is not a robber.—Booty is-a holy 
thing! If you take a camp, it is all 
yours! if you take a fortress it is all 
yours! At Jsmael, besides other 
things, the soldiers shared gold and 
silver by-handfals ; and so in other 
places; Sut, without order, never go 
to booty ! . 

A battle in the field has three modes 
of ‘ttack : : 





(a) ‘The Russian soldiers buy their 
own lead. 

(4) ‘The treasury of the mess. 

{c) The name given by the Rus- 
siaus to the emp: Css. 
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1. On the Wing, 
which is weakest. If a wing be co- 
vered by wood, it is nothing ;- a sol- 
dier’ will get through.—Through a 
morass it is more difficult. —Through 
ariver you cannot tun. All kind of 
intrenchment you may jump over. 


_ 2. The attack in the Centre 

is not profitable—except for cavalry 
to cut them in pieces—or else they'll 
crush you. 

3. The attack behind 

is very good. Only for a small corps 
to get round. Heavy battle in the 
field, against regular troops. In 
squares against Turks, and not in 
columns. It may happen, against 
Turks, that a square of 500 men will 
be compelied to force its way thrangh 
a troop of 6 or 7000, with the help of 
small squares on the flank: In sucha 
case, it will’extend in a column. But 
till now we had no need of it. There 
are the God forgetting, windy, light- 
headed Frénchmen—it # should ever 
happen to us to march against them, 
we must beat them in columns. 

The battle, upon intrenchments, in the 

field, x7, 

The ditch is not deep—the vanipart, 
is not high—Down in the ditch? 
Jump over the wall! Work “ith 
your bayonet! Stab! Drive! Bake 
them prisoners! Be sure to cntei® 


the cavalry, if any are at hand ! AE” 


Prague, the infantry cut off the ¢@- 
valry: and there were threefold, and 
more, intrenchments, and a’ whale 
fortress; therefore we attacked ‘in 
columns. 


The Staxm.@)} Beat 


/ 

Break down the fence! ‘Phraw 
watiles over the holes! Run as fist 
as you can! Jump over the palisades! 
Cast your faggots! (into the ditch.) 
Leap into the ditch! Lay on your 
ladders! Scour the columns! Fire 
at their heads! Fly over the walls! 
Stab them on-the ramparts!) Draw 
out your Jine! Pata guard to the 
powder-cellars! | Open -one of the 
gates! the cavalry will enter on the 
enemy! ‘Turn his guns azanst,bim ! 
Fire down the streets! , Fore brisk!y! 
(4) It is impossible in this transla- 
tion, consistently with fidelity, to pre- 
serve the brevity and energy of the 
original Russian. 
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There’s no time to run after them! through defiles, on the march, fifteen 
When the order is given, enter the or twenty paces. Aud in this maii- 
town! Kill every enemy in the ner, division after division, that 
streets! Let the cavalry hack them! the hindmost may get rest. Tle 
Enter no houses! Storm them in the second ten versts, another hour’s rest, 
open places, where they are gather- or more. , If the third distance is less 
ing. Take possession of the open than ten versts, halve it, and rest 
places! Putacapital guard! Instantly three quarters, half, or a quarter of an 
put piquets to the gates, to the pow- hour, that the children (L) may soon 
der-cellars, and to the magazines! get to their kettle. So much for in- 
When the enemy has surrendered, fantry. 

give him quarter!’ When the inner ‘The cavalry marches before. They 


wall is occupied, go to plunder ! alight from their horses. and rest a 
There are three military talents: short time, and march more than ten 
1. The coup dal. versts in one stage, that the horses 


How to place a camp.—How to may rest in the camp. The k-ttle- 
match.— Where to attack—to chace— waggons and the tent-waggons go on 


and to beat the enemy. before. When the brothers (6) arrive, 
2. Swiftness. the kettle is ans Thé master of 
The field artillery must march half the mess instantly serves out the 


or a whole verst in front, on the kettle. For breakfast, four hours rest 
rising ground, that it may not impede —and six or eight hours at night, ac- 
the march of the columns. When cording as the road proves. When 
the column arrives it will -find its you draw near the enemy, the kettle- 
place again. Down hill, and on even waggons remain with the tent-wag- 
ground, let it goinatrot. Soldiers pons, and wood must be prepared 
march in files, or four abreast, on before-hand. 

account of narrow roads, streets, | By this manner of marching, sol- 
narrow bridges, and narrow passes diers suffer no fatigue. The enemy 
through marshy and swampy pice does not expect us.—He reckons tis 
and only when ready for attack draw at iéast a hundred versts distant ; and 
up in platoons, to shorten the rear, when we come from far, two hun- 
When you march four abreast, leave dred or three hundred, or more. We 
a Space between the companies. Ne- fall all at once upon him, like snow on 
ver slacken your pace! ~ Walk on! the head, His head turns. Attack 
Play! Sing your songs! Beat the instantly, with whatever arrives (d) ; 
drum! When you have broken offfa) with what God sends. The cavalry 
ten versts, the first company cast off instantly fall to work—Aack and slash! 
their‘load,and lie down. Afterthem, stab and drive! Cut them off! Don’t 
the second company; and so forth, give them a moment's rest! 

one after the other. But the first 3. Energy. 

ever wait for the rest! A line in. One leg strengthens the’ other ! 


columns will on the march always One hand fortifies the other! By. 


draw out. At four abreast it will firing many men are killed! The 
draw out one half more than its enemy has also hands; but he knows 
length. At two abreast it Will draw not the Russian bayonet! (alluding 
out double. A line one verst in to the Turks.) Draw out the line 
Jength, will draw out two—two versts immediately; and instantly attack 
will draw out four; so the firstcom- with cold arms! (the bayonet.) If 
panies would have to wait for the there be not time to draw out the 
others half an hour to no purpose. line, attack, from’ the defile, the in- 
After the first ten versts, an_hour’s fantry with the bayonet; and_ the 
rest. The first divisién that arrived cavalry will be at hand.—lf there be 
(upon the coming of the secoud) takes 





up its baggage, and moves forward (4) Children and brothers—Appel- 

ten or fifteen paces: and if it passes lations given by Suvorof to his troops, 

panne sett’ (ce) Whatever arrives.—Suyorof be- 

fa) This isa Russian mode of cx- gan the attack as suon as the colauts 

pression. ‘To preeced ten yersts, they arrived, even if he had but halfa re- 

‘say tu drcak off ten. P cineat advanced, 
2 
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a defile for a verst, and cartridges 
over your head, the guns will be 
yours! Commonly, the cavalry make 
the first attack, and the infantry fol- 
low. In general, cavalry must at- 
tack like infantry, except in swampy 
ground; and there they must lead 
their horses by the bridle. Cossacks 
will go through any thing. When 
the battle is gained, the cavalry pur- 
sue and hack the enemy, and the in- 
fantry are not to remain behind. In 
two files there is strength—in three 
files, strength and a half(a).—The 
first tears—the second throws down— 
and the third perfects the work. 
Rules for diet. 

Have a dread of the hospital! Ger- 
man physic stinks from afar, is good 
for nothing, and rather hurtful. A 
Russian soldier~is not used to it. 
Messmates know where to find roots, 
herbs, and pismires. A soldier is in- 
estimable. Take care of your health! 
Scour the stomach when it is foul! 
Hunger is the best medicine! He 
who neglects his men—if an officer, 
arrest—if a sub-officer, lashes (4)— 
and to the private, /ashes, if he ne- 

lects himself. If loose towels want 
ood, at sun-set a little gruel and 
bread.. For costive bowels, some 
pursing plant in warm water, or the 
iquorice-root. Remember, gentle- 
men, the field-physie of Doctor Belly- 
potsky !(c)—Iu bot fevers eat nothing, 
even for twelve days (d/), and drink 
your soldiers’ guass(e)—that’'s a sol- 
dier’s physie. fn intermittent fevers, 
neither eat nor drink ; it’s only a pu- 
nishment for neglect, if health en- 
sues. , In hospitals, the first day the 
bed seems soft—the second, comes 





(a) Strength and a half—A tom- 
mon mode of expression in Russia. 
Suvorof aimed at the style and lan- 
guage of the common soldiers; this 
renders’ his composition often ob- 
scure. 

(4) Lashes.—The literal translation 
of the original is streks. 

(c) Professor Pallas supposed this 
to have been a manual of medicine, 
published for the use of the army. 

{d) Here he endeavours to coun- 
‘teract a Russian prejudice, favourable 
to. immoderate eating during fevers. 

fe) A sour beverage, made of fer- 
mented flour and water. 
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French soup—and the third, the bro- 
ther is Jaid in: his. coffin, and they 
draw him away! One dies, and ten 
companions round him inhale his ex- 
piring breath. In camp, the sick and 
feeble are kept in huts, and not in 
villages; there the air is purer. Even 
without an hospital, you must not 
stint your money for medicine, if it 
can be bought; nor even for other 
necessaries. But all this is frivolous— 
we know how to preserve ourselves! 
Where one dies in an hundred with 
others, we lose not one in five hun- 
dred, in the course of a month. For 
the healthy, drink, air, and food—t{or 
the sick, air, drink, and food. Bro- 
thers, the enemy trembles fer you! 
But there is another enemy, greater 
than the hospital—the d-mn'd ‘* 7 
don’t know !" (f) . ¥rom the half-con- 
fessing, the guessing, lying, deceitful, 
the palavering  equivocation, /g/ 
squeamishness, and nonsense of 
** don’t know,” many disasters origi- 
nate. Stammering, hackering (/g/— 
and so forth; it's shameful to re/ste! 
A soldier should be sound, brave, 
firm, decisive, true, honourable !— 
Pray to God! from him comes vic- 
tory and miracles! God conducts 
us! God is our general !—For the “« J 
don’t know,” am officer is put in the 


guard—a staft-officer is served with, 


an arrest at home. Instruction is 
light! Not instruction is darkness! 
The work fearsits master. (h)--If a 
peasant knows not how to_plough, 
the corn will not grow! One wise 
man is worth three fools! and even 
three are little, give six! and even 
six are little,/i) give ten! One cle- 





(f/ Suvorof had so great an aver- 
sion to any person's saying I don’t 
know, i answer to his questions, that 
he became almost mad with passion. 
His officers and soldiers were so well 
aware of this singularity, that they 
would hazard any answer instantly, 
accurate or not, rather than venture 
to incur his displeasure by professing 
ignorance. - 

(z/ The words here are, some of 
them, not to be translated, and seem 
to be the coinage of his own fancy. 
The Russians themselves cannot aflix 
an explication to them. 

(i) A Russian proverb, ‘ 

(i) Uere Suvorof is a little in bis 
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ver fellow will beat them all—over- 
throw them—and take them pri- 
soners. 

In the last campaign the enemy 
lost 75,000 well-counted men— per- 
* haps not much less than 100,000. 
He fought desperately and artfully, 
and we lost not a full thousand. /a/ 
There, brethren, you behold the 
effect of military instruction! Gen- 
tlemen officefs what a triumph! 


N.B. This translation has been ren- 
dered perfectly literal ; so that effect 
is often sacrificed to a strict atten- 
tion to the real signification of the 
words, instead of introducing pa- 
railel phrases. 


Account of the Gersrrs. 


‘From Hooker’s Journal of a Tour in 
Iceland.) 


4 i ig morning we had rain and 
’ squalls. After breakfast the 
priest came down, and begged that he 
might be allowed to accompany me 
tothe Geysers; but this I could by 
ne means consent to, as it was my 
full intention to proceed to Hecla, 
and to return by another rout. He 
H insisted, however, upon conducting 
| ine some way on my road, and espe- 
cially:aeross‘a river, which he called 
Brueraa, and which, owing to the late 
wet weather, he thought might pro- 
bably be too deep to. cross to-day. 
He accordingly went to his wardrobe 
in the church, dressed himself in his 
best clothes, and was ready to start 
with us. We continued our journey 
along the foot of a barren mountain, 
at no great distance from the marshes. 
Here and there, indeed, we met with 
a few stunted birch trees, but no 
plants that [ had not seen elsewhere. 





favourite character of the buffoon. He 
generally closed his harangues by en- 
deavouring to excite laughter among 
his treops; and this mode of forming 
a climax is a peculiar characteristic 
of the conversation of the Russian 
boors. In this manner:——“* And not 
only of the boors, but the gentry !—and 
not only of the gentry, but the nobles ! 
}-—and not only of the nobles, but the 
emperor /" 

be A slight exaggeration of Sy- 
vorot's. 


Hooker's Account of the Geysers. 29 


Leaving the mountain, and crossing a 
disagreeable swamp, we, in about two 
or three hours, arrived at the most 
fordable part of the Brueraa. There 
was already a party of horsemen, rest- , 
ing their horses a little, to prepare 
them for the fatigue of passing through 
this stream, the bettom of which is 
exceedingly rocky, and the river itsel€ 
both wide and deep, but at this time 
considered tordable. The packages 
of fish, wool, &c., were carefully 
fastened by ropes to the top of the 
horses’ backs, so that they might be 
as little exposed to the water as pos- 
sible ; and the horses, being then tied 
in a line one behind the other, all 
reached the opposite shore in safety, 
though the smaller ones were com- 
pelled to swim. A foal, which was 
tied by the neck to the tail of its mo- 
ther, was dragged through, and landed 
on the other side of the river, more 
dead than alive, through fear and cold. 
Our party followed, and was equally 
fortunate in getting over without. any 
accident (except the wetting of the 
luggage and ourselves,) though the 
water reached to the middle of the 
body of our tallest horses. Here, 
after procuring us some milk from a 
cottage close by, the priest took his 
leave of us. In the vicinity of the house 
were two or three boiling springs 
which were used by the inhabitants for 
the purpose of cooking, as well as for 
that of washing their clothes. Ata few 
miles distance, on our right, we saw 
a very considerable column of steam, 
rising from the marshes, at a place 
which the guides called Reykum®* ; 
and which they said I might visit on 
my way to Skalholt. Our journey 
now lay either entirely over a morass, 
which proved extremely fatiguing to 
our horses, or upon the edge of it, 
where. a quautity of loose soil had 
been washed down from the moun- 
tains by the torrents, and was scarcely 
more firm, At about five o'clock in 





* This is not the Reykum, or Ry- 
kum, which Sir John Stanley has 
given so full aud so adminable an ae- 
count of: many places are called by 
this and similar names, derived from 
the Icelandic word Reik, or Revk, 
which signilies svvke; such are Reyk- 
holt, Reikevig, Reikholtsdal, Reik- 
anaes, &ec. - ‘ 
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the afternoon we obtained the first such, that, in spite of the utmost care, 
view of the mountain, called Lauger- I was not capable of preserving any 
fell, from which the Geysers spring. in a good state. I did not remain 
It is of no great elevation, and ac- long in this spot, but directed my 
+ cording to Sw John Stanley, who had_ steps to the loftiest column of steam, 
an opportunity of ascertaining by ad- which I naturally concinded arose 
measurement, rises only three hun- from the fountain that is alone, by 
dred and ten feet above the course of way of distinction called the Geyser. 
ariver which runs atits foot. It is, It lies at the opposite extremity of 
however remarkable for its insulated this collection of springs, and I should 
situation; being entirely surrounded think full half a quarter of a mile dis- 
by a morass, which extends for a very tant from the outermost ones which 
considerable way in every direction, I first arrived at. Among numerous 
except towards the north, where it is smaller ones, I passed three or four 
not separated by an interval of more apertures of a considerable size, but 
than half a mile from higher moun- a!l so much inferior to the one I was 
tains. ‘The north side is perpendicu- now approaching, that they scarcely 
jar, barren, and craggy ; the opposite need any farther notice. It was im- 
one rises with a tolerably gradual as- possible, after having’ read the ad- small 
gent, and from this, near its base, we mirable descriptions of the Geyser, WH yore 
saw a number of columns of steam given by the Archbishop Von Troil by th 
mounting to various heights. We and Sir John Stanley *, and especially 
quickened our pace, and at eight after having seen the engravings made 
o clock arrived at the foot of the bill. from drawings taken by the last-men- 
Here 1 Jeft my horses, &c. to the care tioned gentleman, to mistake it. A 
of the guides, and hastened among vast circular mound (of a substance 
the boiling springs, happy in the pros- which { believe was first ascertained 
ect of soon beholding what may justly to be siliceous by Professor Bergman,) 
e considered as one of the most ex- was elevated a considerable beight [ 
traordinary operations of nature. The above those that surrounded most | 
Jower part of the hill was formed into of the other springs... It was of a | 
a number ef mounds, composed of brownish grey colour, made rugged | 
what appeared to be clay or coarse on its exterior, but more especially 
bolus, of various sizes: some of them near the margin of the basin, by nti-) § 
were yellowish white, but the greater merous hillocks of the same siliceous § 
number of the colour of dull red substance, varying in size, but gene- § quicl 
brick. Interspersed with them here rally about as large as a molehill, WB gone 
and there, lay pieces of rock, which rough with minute tubercles, and co- HH pant: 
had_rolled, or been washed. down by vercd all over with a most beautiful 
the rains, from the higher parts of kind of efflorescence; so that the ap- | 
the mountain. On these mounds, at pearance of these hillocks has been “@ eart) 
irregular distances, and on all sides of aptly compared to that of the head of We yhic 
me, were the apertures of boiling a cauliflower. Ow reaching the top @ crea: 
springs, from some of which were is- Me the 
suing spouts of water, from one to four * | need scarcely refer my readers © first, 
feet in height; while in others, the fora more full account of the Geyser “@ muc 
water rose no higher than the topofthe than it is in my power to give, to the S but: 
basin, or gently flowed over the mar- letters of Von Troil, who accompanied | 
gin. The orifices were of various di- Sir Joseph Banks in his voyage to | 
inensions, and either covered on their Staffa and Iceland: the work is too 
sides and edge with a brownish sili- weil known to every one. The two 
ceous crust, or the water only boiled excellent letters of Sir John Stanley 
through a hole in the mound, and on the hot springs near Rykum, and 
became turbid by admixture with the on those near Haukardal, are to be 
suil, which coloured it either with found in the third volume of’ the 
red, dirty yellow, or grey. Uponthe Transactions of the Society of Edin- 
heated ground, in-many places, were édurgh. In the same volume, also, is 
some extremely beautitul, though to be met witha full account of the @ 
sinall, specimens of sulphuric efflor- analysis of the water of the hot springs, | 
escence, the friability of which was by the late Dr. Black of Edinburgh. | 
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of this siliceous mound, I looked into 
the perfectly circular basin*, which 
gradually shelved down to the mouth 
of the pipe or crater in the centre, 
whence the water issued. This 
mouth lay about four or five feet be- 
low the edge of the basin, and proved, 
on my afterwards measuring it, to be 
as néarly as possible seventeen feet 
distant trom it on every side; the 
greatest difference in the distance not 
being more than a foot. The inside 
was not rugged, like the outside ; but 
apparently even, although rough to 
the touch, like a coarse file: it wholiy 
wanted the little hillocks and the 
efflorescence of the exterior, and was 
merely covered with innumerabie 
small tubercles, which, of themselves, 
were in many places polished smooth 
by the falling of the water upon them. 
It was not possible now to enter the 
basin, for it was filled neagly ta the 
edge with water the most pellucid I 
ever beheld, in the centre of which 
was observable a slight ebullition, and 
a large, but not dense, body of steam, 
which, however, increased both in 
quantity and density from time. to 
time, as often as the ebullitiom was 
more violent. At nine o'clock I 
heard a hollow subterraneous noise, 
which was thrice repeated in the 
course of a few moments; the two 
last reports following each other more 
quickly than the first and second had 
done. It exactly resembled the dis- 
tant firing of cannon, and was accom- 
panied each time with a perceptible, 


-though very slight, shaking _of the 


earth; almost immediately after 
which, the boiling of the water in- 
creased together with the steam, and 
the whole was violently agitated. At 
first, the water only roiled without 
much noise over the edge of the basin, 
but this was almost instantly followed 
by a jet*, which did not rise above 


* 





To compare great things with 
small, the shape of this basin resem- 
bles that of asaucer with a circular 
hole in its middie 

+ | have followed Sir John Stanley 
in using the word jet for this sudden 
shooting of the water into the sir, 
which continues but a few seconds, 
because | do not know that we have 
auy terin more applicable in eur lan- 
guage. The French employ the woid 
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ten or twelve feet, and merely forced 
up the water in the centre of the basin, 
but was attended with a loud roaring 
explosion: this jet fell as soon as it 
had reached its greatest height, and 
then the water flowed over the mar- 
gin still more than before, and in less 
than half a minute a second jet was 
thrown up ip a similar manner to the 
former. Another overflowing of the 
water succeeded, after which it im- 
mediately rushed down about three- 
fourths gf the way into the basin. 
This was the only discharge of the 
Geyser that happened this evening. 
Some one or other of the springs near 
us was continually boiling ;- but none 
was sufliciently remarkabie to take 
off my attention from the Geyser, 
by the side of which I remained 
nearly the whole night, in anxious 
but vain expectation of witnessing 
more eruptions. It was observed to 
us by an old woman, who lived ina 
cottage at a short distance from the 
hot springs, that the eruptions of the 
Geyser are much most frequent, when 
there is a clear and dry atmosphere, 
which generally attends a northerly 
wind, and we had the good fortune 
of being enabled to ascertain the 
accuracy of her observation, the wind, 
which had hitherto continued to the 
sonih-west, having this evening 
veered about to the north. At twenty 
minutes past eleven on the following 
morning, I was apprised of an ap- 
proaching eruption by subterrancous 
noises and shocks of the ground, si- 
milar to those which [ had felt the 
preceding day; but the noises were 
repeated several tithes, and at uncer- 
tain, though quick recurring intervals. 
I could only compare them to the 
distant firing from a fleet of ships on 
a rejoicing day, when the cannon 
are sometimes discharged singly and 
sometimes two or three, almost at the 
same moment. I was standing at the 
time on the brink of the basin, but 
was soon oblized to retire a few steps 
by the heaving of the water in the 
middle, and the consequent flowing 
of its agitated surface over the margin, 
which happened three separate times 





é/ancement in the same sense, which 
scems to convey a better idea of the 


thing, but cannot well. be made inte 
English. 
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im about as many minvtes. I had 
waited here but a few seconds, when 
the first jet took place, and this had 
scarcely subsided before it was suc- 
ceeded by a second, and' then by a 
third, which last was by far the most 
magnificent, rising in a column that 
appeared to us to reach not Jess than 
ninety feet in height, and to be in its 
lower part.nearly as wide as the basin 
itself, which is fifty-one feet in dia- 
meter. The bottom of it was a pro- 
digious body of white foam: higher 
up, amidst the vast clouds of steam 
that had burst from the pipe, the 
water was seen mounting in acom- 
paet column, which at a still greater 
elevation, burst into innumerable 


long and narrow streamlets of spray, 
that were either shot to a vast height 
‘ja the air in a perpendicular direction, 
or thrown out from the side, diagen- 
ally, toa prodigious distance *, 


The 





* Barwin, in his Botanic Garden, 
vol. i. page 128, has a few lines upon 
the Gevser, which are rather more 
poctical than correct : 

* Wich in the frozen north where Hecla 

~ glows, 

Ard melts in torrents bis coeval snows ; 

O’er isles and oceans shels a sanguine 
hght, 

Avd shoots red stars amid the ebon night; 

When, et his base entombed, with bel- 
lowing sermnd 

Fell Gevser moar’d, and strugyling, shook 
the wround 5 - 

Pour'd fron rod nostrils, with her seald- 
ing breath, 

A boiking delavze o'er the blasted heath ; 

find wide im Air its svisty volumes hurl’ad 

Coutagzions atoms o'er the alarmed world: 

Nymphs, your hold myriads broke the 
juiermal spread. 

Amd evush’d the sorceress in her fiinty 
ech.” 

tn these two last lines the Doctor 
a'lindes, ag he tells us in a note, to the 
eras tion of a volcane which happened 
sulvequently tothe time of Sir Joseph 
Banks’ being there, and which ex- 
Fended as far as the Geysers, ard overs 
Sowed them with its lava. Whence 
© could have obtained this piece of 
wiformation, Lam at a bess to eness: 
certainly it was net from any book of 
ecod authority, for mo such cireum- 
stance bas happened.—This reminds 
we of a similar error in Dr. Adains’s 
Geography, where it is said that Elecla 
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excessive transparency of the body of 
water, and the brilliancy of the drops 
as the sun shone through them, con- 
siderably added to the beauty of the 
spectacle. As soon as the fourth jet 
was thrown out, which was much Jess 
than the former, and scarcely at the 
interval of two minutes from the first, 
the water sank rapidly in the basin, 
with a rushing noise, and nothing was 


to be seen but the column of sieam, | 
which had been continually inereasing 7 


from the commencement of the erup- 
tion, avd was now ascending perpen- 
dicularly to an amazing height, as 
there was sarcely any wind, expand- 
ing in bulk as it rose, but decreasing 
in density, till the upper part. of the 


column gradually lost itself in the sur- & 


rounding atmosphere. [I could now 


walk in the basin to the margin of © 


the pipe, down which the water had 
sunk about ten feet, but it still boiled, 
and every now:and then furiously, and 


with a great noise, rose a few feet | 


higher in the pipe, then again sub- 
sided, and remained for a short time 
quiet. This continued to be the case 


for some hours. [ measured the pipe, © 
and found it to be exactly seventeen | 
feet over, and, as I have before men- 
tioned, situated in the very centre of | 


the basin, which was fifty-one feet in 


diameter. The pipe opens into the | 
basin with a widened mouth, and then 7 


gradually contracts for about two or 





is constantly spouting out fire and hot 


water, and with regard to the retigion J 
of the Icelanders, that post of them © 


are Lutherans, but that there are 
some Pagans. The Tatsroed, who 


possesses a very mild temper, which LG 
never saw raffled even in trying cis- | 
cumstances, was still unable to restrain | 
himself when he pointed cut these in- 7 


aecuracies to me, and denied the ve- 


racity of them, with consideiable § 


warmth: quoting passages from Eng- 
lish authors wio had written pre- 


viously to the time of Dr. Adam, and | 
who had. stated the facets as they | 


really were. Le begged me, on my 
return, to make Dr. Adam acquainted 
with the incorrectness of his remarks 
upon Leeland, that they might be al- 
ered ina future edition of his work, 
Butthe time is past; tor the worthy 
Doctey is dead:—* Requiescat iv 
pace.” 
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three feet, where it becomes quite 
cylindrical, and descends vertically 
to the depth, according to Povelsen 
and Olafsen, of between fifty and 
sixty feet. .Its sides are smooth, 
and covered with the same siliceous 
incrustation as the basin. It was 
full twenty minutes after the sinking 
of the water from the basin, before 
I was able to sit down in it or to bear 
my hands upon it without burning 
myself. At half past two o'clock it 
was again nearly filled, the water hav- 
ing risen gradually, but at intervals, 
attended every now and then with a 
sudden jet, which, however, did not 
throw it more than two or three feet 
higher than the rim of the basin. A 
few minutes after, there was a slight 
eruption, but the greatest elevation 
to which the water was ejected was 
not above twelve feet. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon my guide was 
Witness to another, while I was away. 
I had been visiting the other hot 
springs, and, amongst them, that 
which Sir John Stanley calls the 
Roaring Geyser, in which, though the 
water rose and fell several feet at un- 
certain intervals, and was frequently 
boiling with a loud and roaring noise, 
I still did not perceive that it ever 
flowed over the margin of the aper- 
ture. Its pipe, or well, does not de- 
scend perpendicularly, but after going 
down some way in a sloping direction, 
seems to continue in a nearly horizon- 
tal course. Around its mouth lies 2 
considerable quantity of red earth, or 
bolus, and on one side of it I observed, 
what appeared to me, a curious mi- 
neralogical production: it was im- 
bedded in a hard kind of rock, but 
was of itself exceedingly brittle, and 
apparently fibrous ; looking much like 
asbestos, but materially diftering from 
that mineral in its extremely ile 
nature. On going to the foot of the 
hill, near the spot where the waters 
of the Geyser join a cold stream, 
among the numerous rills which the 
heated water had formed, I met with 
some uncommonly beautiful speci- 
mens of incrustations. Every blade 
of grass and every leaf or moss that 
was washed by these waters, was 
clothed witha thin covering of the 
same siliceous substance as the 
great basin was composed of, but 
of so delicate a nature that it was 
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scarcely possible, even with the ut- 
most care, to bring any of them away 
perfect. I remarked, in particular, 
a Jungermannia fasplentoides) so 
beautifully coated with this incrusta- 
tion, that it looked as if it were a 
model of the plant in plaster of Paris, 
One specimen was so protected under * 
the shelter of larger plants incrusted 
together, that I was able to convey 
it in safety to Reikevig. The-plants 
I met with by the side of the river, 
which I had not remarked before, 
were Curex Bellardi anda new spe- 
cies, Koenigia islandica in great pro 
fusion, and Funaria hygrometrtca. 
Leaving the river, ] walked over se- 
veral vast mounds of red earth, at the 
north end of the Geyser, in my_way 
to the top of the mountain. Here 
and there a boiling spring was 
forcing its turbid and. discoloured 
waters through holes in the surface. 
Some were completely in the thick 
muddy state of a aan and were. 
bubbling, as any glutinous substance 
would do over a fire. In one places 
was heard a rumbling noise like the 
subterraneous boiling of- water, al- 
though there was no: orifice near, by 
which the fluid could make its escape. , 
On these spots, which were so much ~ 
heated by subterraneous streams that 
I could scarcely bear my hands upon 
the ground, 1 found a great profu- 
sion of Riccia glauca*, growing in 
patches, and extending almost unin- 
terruptedly over a space of ten or 
twelve feet in diameter? The soil 
for more than half way up the moun- 
tain was composed of a coarse reddish 
kind of ‘earth, intermixed with some 
other of a dirty yellow colour, with 
small intervals of hard rock, and with 
this terminated the highest of the hot 
springs which however was but a 
teeble ope. Thence to the summit 
the mountain was entirely formed of 
a lopsely laminated rock, whose strata 
seemed to lie in almost every direc. 





* I think, but dare not trust too im- 
plicitly to my .memory, that | saw 
abundance of it in fructification, [ 
made no memorandum on this sub- 
ject, and the specimens which were 
intended to enable me to answer this, 
as well as other questions relative to 
natural history, were all unhappily 
lost. 

E 
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tion, but chiefly vertically. There 
was no appearance whatever of any 
part of the hill having been in a state 
of fusion. Many of the strata were 
still in their original bed, and the 

ieces which had fallen from them 
Fad their edges very sharply defined, 





[January 


west, at a small distance from the 
place where I stood, and, indeed, only 
ge ge from it by a narrow portion 
of the morass, with a ‘small river 
winding through it, rose another 
chain of mountains, thinly covered 
with vegetation, beyond which some 


and had broken off in lamine of jokuls showed their white summits. 


about an inch’ in thickness. The 
stone is extremely hard and compact, 
of a rusty brown colour, in some spe- 
cimens more inclining to grey, and 
with aperfectly smooth and flat sur- 
face. Sir John Stanley supposes that 
its substance is chiefly argillaceous, 
and that, like every other stone in the 
island, it has undergone some* change 
by fire. I met with nothing remark- 
able on the summit, where there is a 
considerable extent of flat surface, 
almost covered with 'Trichostomum 
canescens, intermixed with the Lichen 
islandicus ; and form each extremity 
of this plain arises a conical eminence, 
unequal in height, of the same nature 
as the rock it springs from, and _pro- 
ducing no plants that are not to be 
seen equally abundant in various oiher 
parts of the country. The most scarce 
were Trichostomum ellipticum, which 

rows in tolerable plenty upon the 

ry rocks, and Andraea Rothiz, which, 
though it has beef founda in but few 
countries, is very abundant in Iceland. 
The top of Laugerfell afforded me a 
very commanding prospect. Just 
beneath me, facing the south-east, 
‘was to be seen at one view the steam 
rising from upwards of a hundred 
boiling springs, among which the 
great Geyser, from its regularly cir- 
cular figure, looked like an artificial 
reservoir of water. A little stream at 
the bottom of the hill formed the 
boundary to these, beyond which was 
an extensive morass, whose sameness 
was only interrupted by the rather 
wide course of the river Hvitaa, wind- 
ing through it. ‘ The view was termi- 
nated, in that quarter of the compass, 
by a long range of flat and tame 
mountains, over which towered the 
three-pointed and snow-capped sum- 
mit of Hecla, which rises far above 
the neighbouring bills, and is, in clear 
weather, plainly visible when standing 
by the Geyser. Inthe north-east was 
situated the church and farm ‘of 
Haukardal, and a continuation of the 


morass, bounded by some lofty jokuls 


of fantastic shapes. In the north. 


In the south the morass was extended 
almost to the coast, and looked like a 
great sea, having three or four rather, 
ofty, but pestis: Sor insulated moun- 
tains, with flat summits, rising from 
its bosom. It was my custom, during 
my stay in this place, to cook my pro- 
visions in one or other of the boil- 
ing springs ; and, accordingly, a quar- 
ter of a sheep was this day put into 
the Geyser, and Jacob left to watch it, 
holding it fastened to a piece of cord, 
so that, as often as it was thrown ont 
by the force of the water, (wich very 
frequently happened) he might readily 
drag it in again. The poor tellow, 
who was unacquainted with the na- 
ture of these springs, was a good deal 
surprised, when, at the time he 
thought the meat nearly cooked suf- 
ficiently, he observed the water in an 
instant sink down, and entirely dis- 
appear; pot rising again till towards 
evening. We were therefore obliged 
to have recourse to another spring, and 
found, that, in all, it required twenty 
minutes to perform the operation pro- 
perly. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, thatthe quarter of an Icelandic 
sheep is véry small, perhaps not 
weighing more than six pounds, and 
is moreover extremely lean. I do 
not apprehend that longer time would 
have been necessary to have cooked 
it in an English kitchen; for the hot 
springs in Iceland at least such of their 
Waters as are exposed to the air, are 
never of a greater heat than 2: 2° of 
Fahrenheit ; so that when I hear tra- 
vellers speaking of having boiled their 
eggs in two minutes in such springs, 
or of having cocked their meat ina 
proportionably short space of time, I 
do not doubt the fact, but I must be 
allowed to suspect that their victuals 
would ‘not be‘ dréssed to my taste. 
The next eruption of theGeyser, which 
took place at half past nine, was a 
very magnificent one, and preceded 
by more numerous shocks of the 
round and subterraneons noises, than 
had yet witnessed. The whole 
height to which the greatest jet 
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reached, could not be so little as a hun- 
dred feet. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that I had no instruments with 
me for measuring elevations, and 
therefore could only judge by my eye ; 
Jacob and myself watching at the 
same time, and each giving his esti- 
mate. The difference between us 
was but trifling, and I always took 
the lowest calculation. My method 
was, to compare the height of the 
water with the diameter of the basin, 
which I knew to be fifty-one feet, 
and this jet was full twice that height. 
The width of the stream is not equally 
easily determined by the eye, on ac- 
count of the steam and spray that en- 
velopes it: in most instances, not more 
probably than eighteen or twenty 
teet of the surface of the water is cast 
into the air; but it occasionally hap- 
pens, as was the case now, that the 
whole mass, nearly to the edge of the 
basin, is at once heaved up: all how- 
ever is not spouted to an equal height; 
for the central part rises the highest, 
but having gained some elevation, the 
spray divides, and darts out little jets 
on every side, that fall some way over 
the margin of the basin. After ‘this 
last discharge, the water subsided 
about fifteen feet in the pipe, and so 
remained some time; but in about 
two. hours the funnel was filled to 
within two feet of the edge. As often 
as I tried the heat of the water in the 

ipe, I always found it to be 212°; 
ut when the basin was filled, on im- 
mersing the thermometer as far from 
the margin as I could reach with my 
arm, I found the heat never more 
than 180°; although in the centre it 
was hoiling at the same time. It 
seems probable that the height to 
which the Geyser throws its waters 
may have increased in the course of a 
few years; as when Sir Joseph Banks 
visite@Iceland in 1772, the greatest 
elevation to which the water rose was 
} ascertained to be sixty feet; while in 
> the year 1789, its height was taken 
» by aquadrant, by Sir John Stanley, 
) and found to be between ninety and 
» one hundred feet, and this day if I am 
not mistaken, it was still greater. Po- 
_ velsen and Olafsen were probably de- 
_ ceived when they imagined they saw 
' the loftiest jets reach to the height of 
sixty toises, or three hundred and 
sixty feet. Previous to the last erup- 
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tion, Jacob and myself amused our- 
selves with throwing into the . a 
number of large pieces of rock and 
tufts of grass, with masses of earth 
about the roots ; and we had the sa- 
tisfaction to find them ail cast out at 
the eruption, and many of them fell 
ten and fifteen feet beyond the margin. 
Some rose considerably higher than 
the. jets which forced them up; 
others fell down into the basin, and 
Were cast out again with the next 
discharge. The stones were mostly 
as entire as when they were put in, 
but the tufts of grass and earth were 
shiyered into numerous small black 
particles, and were thrown up by the 
first jet in quick succession, producing 
a very pretty effect among the white 
spray. This whole day had been fineg 
with but little rain. 

At one o'clock this morning there 
was an eruption of the Geyser, which 
was repeated at half past three,.and 
and again at a quarter before eight, 
and at half past nine; after which the 
fountain continued to spout water 
about every two hours. All thé 
eruptions were attended by the same 
circumstances as those of yesterday, 
and were preceded by similar trem- 
blings of the ground and subterrane- 
ous noises; but none of them threw 
the water to any great elevation; the 
highest not appearing to exceed fifty 
feet. Close to the edge of many of 
the hot springs and within a few 
inches of the Boiling water, in places 
that are, consequently, always exe 
posed toa considerable degree of heat, 
arising both from the water itself and 
the steam, I found Conferva limosa 
Dillw. in abundance, forming large 
dark green patches, which easily ses 
peratel and peeled off from the coarse 
white kind of bolus that they were 
attached to. In a similar situation, 
also, I met with a new species of 
Conferva, (or rather Oscillatoria of 
Vaucher,) of a brick-red .colour, co-~ 
vering several inches of ground toge- 
ther, and composed of extremely mi- 
nute unbranched filaments, in which, 
with the highest powers of my mi- 
croscope, I was not able to discover 
any dissepiments. The margin of 
one of the hot springs, apon a white 
bolus, which was in a state of puddle 
from its mixture with the heated wa- 
~*~ afforded me the finest specimens 
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of Jungermannia angulosa* I ever 
saw, growing thickly matted in such 
great tufts, that I could with ease 
take off pieces of five or six inches in 
¢iameter. The under side of these 
patches bad very much the appear- 
ance of purple velvet, Owing to the 
numerous fibrous fadicles of that co- 
jour which proceeded from the base 
of the stems, and suffered themselves 
to be detached, without difficulty, 
from the soil they had grown upon. 
In water, also, of a very great degree 
of heat, were, both abundant and lux- 
urious, Conferva flavescens of Roth, 
and a new species allied to C. rivt/aris. 
After a day, almost the whole of 
which had been showery, with ‘the 
wind ih the south-west, a fine but 
cold morning, attended with a north- 
erly wind, afforded mea most inte- 
resting spectacle, the idea of whicti is 
too strongly impressed on my mind, 
éver to be obliterated but with me- 
mory itself. My tent had *been 
pitched at the distance of three or 
four hundred yards from the Geyser, 


near a_ pipe or crater of considerable. 


dimension®, in which I had hitherto 
observed nothing extraordinary. The 
water had been almost constantly boil- 
ing in it, and flowing gently over the 
mouth, thus forming a regular channel 





* Mr. Barrow, in his Voyage to Co- 
chinchina, gives us a very interesting 
acconnt of the hot spring ?n the island 
of Amsterdam, which lies in latitude 
$3° 42’ south, and longitude 76° 51’east. 
** Some of them,” he says, “* are run- 
ning freely, others ooze out in a paste 
or mud. In some of the springs Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer ascended from 
62° in the open air to 196°; in some 
to 204°; and in others to 212°. or the 
boiling point. In several places we 
observed patches of soft verdure, com- 
posed of a fine «iclicate moss, blended 
with a species of Lycopodium and ano- 
ther of Marchantia. These green 
patches wgre found to be floating on 
a hot paste, whose temperature, at 
eight or ten inches below the surface, 
upon which the roots of the plant 
spread, was 186°. This was, the more 
remarkable, as the same species of 
Lycopodiem, or club-moss, grows with 
great luxuriance, even in the winter 
season, on the black heaths of North 
Britain.” 
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which I believe had never ceased run- 
ning during the whole time of my 
stay. My guide, however, had in- 
formed me that sometimes the erup- 
tions of this spring were very violent, 
and even more remarkable than those 
of the Geyser; and it was on this ac- 
count that he had placed the tents so 
close to it. At half past nine, whilst 
I was employed in examining some 
plants gathered the day before, I was 
surprised by a tremendously loud 
and rushing noise, like that arising 
from the fail ef a great cascade, im- 
mediately at my feet. On putting 
aside the canvas of my tent, to ob- 
serve what could have occasioned it, 
I saw within a hendred yards of me 
a column of water rising perpendicu- 
Jarly into the air, from the place just 
mentioned, to a vast height ; but what 
this height might be I was so over- 
powered by my feelings, that I did 
not for some time think of endeavour- 
ing to ascertain. In my first impuise 
F hastened only to look for my port- 
folio, that ] might attempt at least to 
represent upon paper what no words 
could possibly give an adequate idea 
of; but in this | found myself nearly 
as much at a loss as if J had taken my 
pen for the purpose of describing it ; 
and I was obliged to satisfy myself 
with very little more than the outline 
and proportional dimensions of this 
most magnificent fountain. There was 
however sufficient time allowed me 
to make observations ; for, during the 
space of an hour and half, an unin- 
terrupted column of water was conti- 
nually spouted out to the elevation of 
one hundred and fifty feet, with but 
little variation, and in a body of seven- 
teen feet in its widest diameter ; and this 
was thrown op witli such force and 
rapidity, that the column ‘continued 
to nearly the very summit as compact 
in body and as regular in width and 
shape, as when it first issued from the 
pipe; a few feet only of the upper 

art breaking into spray, which was 
orced by a light wind on one side, so 
as to fail upon the ground at the dis- 
tance of some paces from the aperture. 
The breeze also, at times, carried the 
immense volumes of steam that ac- 
companied the eruption to one side of 
the column of water, which was thus 
left open to full view, and we could 
clearly see its base partly surrounded 
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by foam, caused by the column's 
striking against a projecting piece of 
rock, near the mouth of the crater ; 
but thence to the upper part, nothing 
broke the regularly perpendicular line 
of the sides of the water-spont, and 
the sun shining upon it rendered it 
in some points of view of a dazzling 
brightness. Standing with our backs 
to the sun, and looking into the 
mouth of the le enjoyed the sight 
of a most brilliant assemblage of all 
the colourmof the rainbow, caused by 
the decomposition of the solar rays 
passing through the shower of drops 
that was falling between us and the 
crater. After the water had risen to 
the vast height above described, I 
ventured to stand in the midst of the 
thickest of the shower of spray ; 
where [ remained till my clethes 
were all wetted through, but still 
scarcely felt that the water was 
warmer than my own temperature. 
On the other side of the spout, the 
column was so undivided that, though 
upon the very brink of the crater, 
within afew inches of the water, I 
was neither wetted nor had I a fear of 
being scalded by any falling drops. 
Stones of the largest size that I could 
find, and great masses of the sili- 
ceous rock, which we threw into the 
crater, were instantly ejected by the 
force of the water; and though the 
latter were of so solid a nature as to 
require very hard blows from a large 
hammer, when Ff wanted to procure 
specimens, they were, nevertheless, 
by the violence of the explosion, shi- 
vered into small pieces, and carried 
up with amazing rapidity to the full 
height of, and frequently higher than, 
the summit of the spout. One piece 
of alight porous stone was cast at 
least twice as high as the water, and 
falling in the direction of the column, 
was met by it, and a second time 
forced up to a great height in the air. 
The spring, after_having continued 
for an hour. _ a half spouting its 
waters in so lofty a column, and with 
such amazing force, experienced an 
evident diminution in its strength ; 
and during the space of the succeed- 
ing half hour, the height of the spout 
Varied, as we supposed, from twenty 
to fifty feet; the fountain graduail 
becoming more and more exhatined: 
and sometimes remaining still for a 
few minutes, after which it again feebly 
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raised its waters to the height of not 
more than from two to ten feet, 
till, at the expiration of two hours and 
a half from the commencement of the 
eruption, it ceased to play, and the 
water sunk into the pipe to the depth 
of about twenty feet, and there conti- 
nued to boil for sometime. I had no 
hesitation in pronouncing this to be, 
what is called by Sir John Stanley; 
the New Geyser*; although the 
shape and dimensions of the crater 
differ somewhat from the description 
given by that gentleman. But after 
alapse of twenty years, it is not to 
be expected that, with two such pow- 
erful agents as fire and water, con- 
stantly. operating, a spot like this 
should be suffered to remain without 
any alteration. The outline of the aper- 
ture is an irregular oval,-seventeen feet 
long and nine feet in width ; on only 
one side of which there is a rim or 
elevated margin, about five or six feet 
in length, and one foot high; but the 
ends of this are ragged, as if it had 
formerly been continued the whole 
way round the crater, and it is there- 
fore probably a portion of the same 
wall, which Sir John Stanley de- 
scribes as nearly surrounding the ba- 
sin at the time he was there, and as 
being two feet high. The well is 
fermed by no means with the almost 
mathematical accuracy of that of the 
Geyser, but is extremely irregular in 
its figure, and descends in rather a 
sloping direction; its surface being 
composed of a siliceous crust, of a 
deep greyish brown colour, worn 
smooth by the continued friction of 
the water. For several yards, in one 
direction, in 
where the water flows off in a shal- 
low stream, the bed of this is com- 
posed of a thin white covering, of a 
siliceous deposit, During the eruption 
of the New Geyser, I could not per- 
ceive that it in any way affected the 
neighbouring springs. I remarked no 
particular sinking of the water in any, 


the. neighbourhood,. 





* The term Geyser, it may be here 
remarked, is derived from an Icelandic 
word which implies a vomiting forth, 
or boiling out ina furious manner, 
and at intervals. ‘‘ Nomen habet” (the 
learned rector of Skalholt writes to 
Sir Joseph Banks) *‘ a verbo islandico 
ad giosa evomere, ebullire; aquas 
enim per intervalla in altum evomit.” 
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nor did I observe that any boiled more 
violently than usual. The Geyser, 


which was filled almost to the rim of (1808), a violent s 
the basin, previous to the eruption of 





[JANUARY 


by the people living in the neighbour- 
hood, that in the spring of last year 

ock of an earth- 
uake was felt, which made an aperture 


the New Geyser, from which it is for another hot spring, and caused the 


distant about four hundred yards or 
more, remained, as nearly as possible, 
in the same state of falness during and 
after the eruption. Sir John Stanley 
also observed the same circumstance, 
so that in all probability their subter- 
raneous streams are quite independent 
of each other*. We were informed 





* Horrebow, indeed, seems to lead 
toa contrary conclusion, from the fol- 
lowing observations :—"* Iu the parish 
of Huusevig, at a farm catled Reykum, 
there are three springs which lie about 
thirty fathoms from each other. ‘The 
water boi!s up in them in the following 
mapner: when the spring or well at 
one end has thrown up its water then 
the middle one begins, which sub- 
siding, that at the other end rises, and 
after it, the first begins again, and so 
on in the same order by a continued 
succession, each boiling up three 
times in about a quarter of an hour.” 
Page 21.—Povelsen and Olafsen also 
mention a remarkable circumstance, 
which proves a communication be- 
tween the two springs called Akraver, 
in the canton of Olves, situated at the 
distance of an hundred toises from 


whole of them to cease flowing for 
fifteen days. The ground, at that 
time, appeared to be lifted up some 
feet ; a house was thrown down, and 
all the cattle which were at pasture, 
ran home to the dwellings of their 
masters, and showed symptoms of the 
greatest terror. Earthquakes in this 
quarter of the country are not unfre- 
quent. One re are but a short 
time previous to the visit of Sir John 
Stanley, who conjectures, that this 
probably enlarged the cavities com- 
municating with the bottom of the 

ipe of the New Geyser ; for it is to 
e remarked, that till then, (June 
178Q) that spring bad not played for a 
considerable length of time with any 
degree of violence +. 





eachother. On throwing in the lead, 
for the purpose of sounding the depth 
of one of these wells, they found the 
water immediately diminished a foot 
and a half in depth, whilst at the same 
time it Howed over from the other 
well, 


+ See Edinburgh Transactions, v. 
iii. p. 150. 





NEGLECTED 
The Lirs* of the Late AnTHUR Mus- 
Puy, Esg. Written by Himself. 
[From Foote’s Life of Murphy.]} 
Ww; are informed by Tacitus, that 
agely was at an early 
period of Rome greatly in vogue ; 





* The interruptions which this nar- 
rative received are apparent from the 
inequality of the composition. I did 
not think, however, that it would be- 
come me to make any alterations for 
the sake merely of giving the style a 
literary uniformity. It is written, in 
some parts, without any artificial 
transition, in the first and third per- 
sons, to something like an occasional 
confusion of the sense. But as the 
important purpose of ascertaining the 
facts which it relates, is completely 
answered by it, unless where it ap- 
peared to want perspicuity, I have 
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and such was the wish of good and 
upright men to be known to posterity, 
that many thought fit to be their own 
historians, persuaded that in speaking 
of themselves, they should display an 
honest confidence in their moral con- 
duct, not a spirit of arrogance or vain 

lory. He mentions Rutilius and 
Soranus, wha left an account of their 
own lives; and their veracity was never 
doubted. Of this practice there have 
been various instances in Italy and 
France. In England men have been 
less careful of their posthumous fame. 


We have, however, two modern ex- . 





considered its very imperfections as 
sacred:—and [ trust that the reader 
will sympathise with me in the vene- 
rating sentiment which has preserved 
the last pages of Mr. Murphy's pen, 
and the last exertions of his mind, 
from being corrected by me. 
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é amples: the celebrated David Hume delphia the 24th June, 1729, but it 
" has left a modest narrative of his own was an unfortunate voyage: the ship 
* life; and after.him, the late Mr. was lost, as there was reason to sup- 
Gibbon, author of the History of the pose, in a violent s‘orm, and neither 
Homan Empire, \eft a record of him- the master, nor any one of the ship’s _ 
self; but he extended it to twoquarto company, was ever heard of. From 
volumes, in a style perhaps too splen- that time Mrs. Murphy continued in 
did and ostentatious. the house on George's Quay, which 
The present writer intends to make was built by her husband, and there 
David Hume his model. He flatters bestowed all her attention on her two 
himself that his name will survive surviving sons, James and Arthur, 
him ; and should that be the case, he till in December 1735, by the advice 
hopes that his wish to be fairly repre- of her brother Jeffery French, of 
» sented will not be deemed a ceark of Argyle-buildings, London, she sold 
» ambition. He has lived for some few all her property in Dublin, and re- 
| years in a state of ease and retire- moved with her young family to the 
ment; and in that time he has ob- metropolis. 
© served, that many of his dramatic _ This writer did not remain long in 
) works, written forty or fifty years London: his mother’s sister, Mrs. 
ago, are not «iscarded from the the- Plunkett, wife of Arthur Plunkett, 
atre. This h« considers as something of Castle Plunkett, in the county of 
Jike posthunious fame. .He applies Roscommon, being at that time 
to himseif, and he hopes ha wae settled at Boulogne with her family, 
vanity, what Pliny the younger said she desired by letter that her nephew 
* of a person, who, for some years be- Arthur should be sent to her. Ac- 
) fore his death, retired from the cordingly, the young adventurer, 
* world: Posteritati sui interfecit— early in the year 1730, was embarked, 
we Martial has a similar thought: he says and soon arrived at his aunt's house, 
) of his friend, fruitur posteritate sua. which was large and commodious, in 
This writer has read in various the Lower Town, near the church. 
pamphlets what the publishers called Her family was large; no less than 
the History of his Life, composed, five sons and four daughters, who 
indeed, with’ civility, but without behaved with the greatest affection to 
}, due information ; and though nothing young Arthur ; til, in the beginnin 
* of any consequence will occur in the of 1738, Mrs. Plunkett was ordere 
| following pages, a trne and fair ac- by her physicians to the South of 
/ count will place his memory in its France, for the recovery of her 
» true light, and in that confidence he health. On that occasion she sent 
» proceeds to tell a plain story. her sons to their father, who was 
} Richard Murphy, a merchant in then in London, and placed her 
the city of Dubiin, was this writer's daughters in a convenient situation at 
) father, by Jane French, who was Montreal. Young Murphy, then 
married to him in 1723. She was turnedoften years old, was sent to the 
7 one of the daughters of Arthur English college at St. Omer’s, and in 
>) French, of Clooniquin, in the county that seminary he remained six years.* 
of Roscommon, and of Tyrone, in the 
county of Galway : her offspring were * ‘I'Kere were six schools divided 
two daughters, who died young, and from each other by the following in- 
. three sons; James, Arthur, and Rich- scriptions :—1°. and Lowest Little 
sard, The last died in his infancy; Figures; 2°. Great Figures; 3°. Gram- 
James was born at my father’s house mar; 4°. Syntax; 5°. Poetry; 6°. 
on George's Quay, in the city of Rhetoric. The boys passed a year in 
» Dublin, September 1725: of the cach, under one and the same master, 
present writer, a memorandum in bis who began in the lowest, and at the 
| Mmotlier's Prayer Book says, he was end of the year went on to the second, 
a born on the 27th of December, 1727, taking with him such boys as’ he 
at Clooniquin, then the house of her thought fit to go forward.” In this 
eldest brother Arthur French. Rich- manner he went on till the end of 
: ard Murphy his father sailed in one rhetoric, when the scholars left the 
~ of his own trading vessels for Phila- College. 
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In February 1734, he was of course 
placed in the lowest school, under 
the Rev. Mr. Stanley ; and under 
him went through the second school 
in regular succession, till being at the 
head of rhetoric, and the first boy in 
the college, he was dismissed to Lon- 
ry in 1744, being then 17 years 
old. 

From the «middle of the second 
year in Great Figures, young Mur- 
phy obtained the first place; and ex- 
cept three times ‘maintained his 
ground throughout five successive 
years. One thing in particular he 
cannot help recording of himself :— 
in the middle of the year in poetry, 
the young scholar stood a public ex- 
amination of the inetd by heart. 
The jesuits were arranged in order, 
and several gendemen froin the-town 
were invited. The rector of the col- 
lege examined his young pupil, and 
never once found him at fault: at 
the end of half an hour, the rector 
took a pen to write Murphy's eulo- 
gium. It should have been premised, 
that all the scholars went by assumed 
names ; Murphy changed his to Ar- 
thur French.t The words of the 
rector were, ‘* Gallus namine, Galius 
es, qui simul ac alas expandis, ceteros 
supervolitas.” This atthe time filled 
me with exultation; and even now 
is remembered by me witha degree 
of pleasure. I cannot quit this head, 
without saying, that I often look 
back with delight to my six years’ 
residence in the College of St. Omers, 
During that time I knew no object 
of attention but Greek and Latin; 
and I have ever thought, and still 
a it, the happiest period of my 
ife. 

In July 1744, I arrived at my mo- 
thers in York-buildings. My eldest 
brother James soon came home from 
his morning walk, and embraced me 
with great affection: In a day or 
two atter, my uncle Jeffery French, 
then member of parliament for Mil-. 
bourn Port, came to see me. He 

+ I understand there is an Act of 
Parliament which prohibits natives of 
the British dominions from being edu- 
cated in Catholic seminaries abroad: 
tor which reason, to avoid conviction, 
the boys underwent @ temporary. 
chanse of their names. 
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talked with me for some time about | 
indifferent things ; and then, repeat- 
ing a line from Virgil, asked me ifI 
could construe it?. I toldhimI had 7 
the whole Aineid ly heart. He made « 
me repeat ten or a dozen lines, and 
then said, ‘* If I have fifty acres of 
Jand to plough, and can only get two 


labouring men to work at two acres 


per day, how many days will it take 
to do the whole?” ‘ Sir!” said I, 
staring at him. ‘‘ Can’t you answer — 
that question ?” said he; “ Then I © 
would not give a farthing for all you |— 
know. Get Cocker’s Arithméfic; — 
you may buy it for a shilling at any 
stall; and mind me, young tnan, did 
you ever hear mass while you was 
abroad :” « Sir, I did, like the rest 
of the boys.” Then, mark my words; | 
let me never hear that you 25 to mass 
again; it is a mean, beggurly, black- 
guard ay ager He then rose, step- 
ee into his chariot, and drove away. 
My mother desired me not tomind ~ 
his violent advice: but my brother, — 
who was educated at Westminster | 
school, spoke strongly in support of 
my uncle’s opinion, and he never ~ 
ee up the point till he succeeded to | 
is utmost wish. : 
James soon after wenftothe Temple — 
to study the Law, and this writer re- 
mained with hig mother in York. } 
buildings, till the month of August © 
1747: he was then sent by his uncle © 
to the house of Edmund Harold, an * 
eininent merchant in Cork, and there |” 
remained a clerk in the connting- — 
house till April 17493 having first | 
attended at Mr. Webster’s academy ~ 
near the Mews, where he was taagnt q 
to cast accompts, and instructed ia ” 


the Italian method of book-keeping. © 
On his uncle’s arrival in Dublin, he | 
ordered his nephew to meet him at 


Headford, in the county of Galway, 
the seat of Lord St. George, but at 
that time occupied by Arthur French, 
of Tyrone, nephew to Jeffery French. | 
Nor can J pass by the city of Cork © 
without acknowledging the civilities 
I received ‘from the eminent mer- — 
chants there. A more. hospitable, 
polite, and generous le, it hag not © 
een my lot ever to have known, 7 
I reached Headford; and, in a 
few days after my arrival, Jeffery 
French came there, with his intimate — 


friend M. Dodwell, of Golden-square, - 
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about 4 1812.) - , . Arthur Murphy, Esq. 41 
speat- phen . “te D 

; ~  agentleman of .great taste andemi- time, namely, the famous Doctor 
rot i nepte ia literature. In about ten or Hill, author of a daily paper’ called 






tnade | twelve days, they both set off for The ——: was a constant visitor 


‘Dublin, while I had directions to re- at the Bedford. The Doctor's essays 








i “ main in the country, till such time as were weak and frivolous to sucha 
+e my uncle should write to me. In degree, that, though then not two 
a F ‘August 1749, I received a letter from and twenty, I flattered myself that I 
tone Arryletabtiogs, ordering me tore- could overtop Dr. Hill. I passed a, 
aid L air to Dublin, where I should re- few weeks in making préparations ; 

: ceive further ditections from Dillon ‘and on Saturday, October 21, 1752, 


































hen T 3 the banker. I was there informed ‘most boldly and vainly published the 
cat that I must embark, in a ship’then first number of The Gray’s Inn 


you "= yeady, for Jamaica, where Jeffery Journal. 

Nene § French was possessed of alarge estate. The encouragement I met with 
t any “~~ Upon this £ wrote to my mother, emboldened me to persevere: and 
» @id “| who her answer desired me to re- from that time J went on with great 
| was = turn imniediately to London. I alacrity, without any think to'stop ‘ 
F = *  obeyedher order; and fromherhouse me in my career ; till, in the mont 
‘Ores; —) ‘wrote to my uncle, as she desired: of October 1753, a very extraordinary 
lack. > my uncle was enraged at what he occurrence interrupted me in m 
macK- “called wilfal disobedience, and from course. There area few persons still 
step- “) that moment would never see me. living who remember ali the circum- 
Meni He imputed to me a love of idleness ; stances of the affair. { 


other, but, to remove his suspicions, Alder- 
er, a man Ironside, at that time an eminent { Here Mr. Murphy proceeds to 

banker in Lombard-street, was so give a narrative of a quarrel he had 
” olite as to invite me to a station in with Mr. Macnamata Morgan. He 
Jed to is counting-house ; where I was has extended the account of it to five 
&§ treated with the greatest civility. At pages out of the eighteen ‘of which his 
q the end of a year, finding that nothing Jife, written by himself, is formed. 
Made an impression on Jeffery It bas been judged too unintefesting 





er re- W French, J took leave of Alderman to be detailed in this place. The late 
ote A! Ironside, where I had remained till fr, Sade was Mr.’ Murphy's friend 
nile q the end of 1751. J upon that occasion: indeed, it so 
ld an Of The playhouses at that time had happened that Mr. Murphy and my- 
‘there ia great attractions. Quin, at Covent- self found ourselves, five years ago, 
ati te garden, and Garrick, at Drury-lane, jn the same box with Mr. Angelo at 
. het 4 rew crowded houses. There were Coyent-garden theatre, to see Mp. 
‘d “a besides, Mis. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, Cooke perform the part of Richatd 

emy > Mrs. Clive, and that excellent co- the Third: \ This duel became ‘the 


agit 4 median Harry Woodward. London subject of their conversation, and I 
. a at that time had many advanta es, then understood that Mr. Murphy had 


pins. = which have been long ‘since fost. acquitted himself much to Mr. ‘An- 

1M, he & € were a number of coffee- gelo’s satisfaction. 

ee at j houses where the town wits met “ Mr. Macnamara Morgan was a bar. 

etal every evening ; particularly the Bed- rjster in Dublin.’ He contracted a : 
. ford, in the Piazza, Cane fare, ‘close friendship with Mr. Barry, the : 

Srerkse and Georgé’s, at Temple-bar. Young celebrated actor, through whose ‘in- 

‘Cork 4 as 1 was I made my way to those fluence a tragedy of his, founded on & 

_ places, and there, among the famous part of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 

nities & iuses of the time, saw Samuel was brought on the stage in 1754; it 

ate 4 oote and Docter Barrowby, who was entitled Pai/oMea. Mr. Morgan 

table, was a celebrated wit of that day. died in the year 1762 

agnot “ Foote, at a table in the Doctor’s com- ~ The foundation of this quarrel was 

n. q y, drew out his watch with great ‘owing to Mr. Morgan having jntruded 

ae .9 parade, and then said, “‘ my watch himself upon Mr. Murphy io his 

effery a not go,”—** It will go,”: said social hours, and produced a > 

inate |G Dr.Barrowby ; and Foote was abashed phiet from his pocket, tending to lower 

yar, © by a loud laugh. Mr. Garrick’ as‘ an actor, and pre- 


Anather well-known person at that ferring Mr. Barry to him. Mr. Mur- 
UNiversaL Mac. Vou. XVIL ir aan iin: sy ac es 
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I went on with the .Gray’s Inn 
Journal without interruption, even 
though a circumstance occurred un- 
favourable to our, mother’s expecta- 
tions; for my uncle Jeffery French 
had at this time almost closed his 
career. Having agreed with the 
Duke of Bedford, he set out with Mr. 
Rigby to be chosen member of par- 
liament for Tavistock in Devonshire. 
The election being over, he went to 
Bath, in an ill state of health, and 
died there in the beginning of May 
1754. His will being opened, it ap- 
peared that my name was not so much 
as mentioned. The Jamaica estate 
and about gool. per annum, in the 
county of Roscommon, were left to 
James Plunkett, Esq. who was my 
first cousin, a very gentleman-like 
and elegant man. This to me was a 
terrible disappointment, the more so 
as I then was in debt no less than 
3001. ; a sum, that seemed sufficient 
to overwhelm me. 

The late Samuel Foote was, at that 





phy not only took offence at his man- 
ner of doing it, but would not suffer 
his favourite and friend, Mr. Garrick, 
to be thus treated. A quarrel cogse- 
quently ensued. . 
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time, my intimate friend and chief 
adviser: he bade me do as he had 
done, and go on the stage. I approved 
his advice, so far as to let it be given 
out, that I intended to pursue that 
scheme, in hopes that my. relations, 
who, by my mother’s side were rich 
and numerous, would take some step 
to prevent what 1 imagined they 
would think a disgrace to themselves. 
I heard nothing from any of thém ; 
they all seemed indifferent about me, 
and therefore I concluded the Gray's 
Inn Journal on the 21st of September 
1754, and, in a short time afterwards, 
appeared at Covent-garden in the cha- 
racter of Othello. 

In the course of that season I con- 
trived, with economy, to’clear off a 
considerable part of my debts. Mr, 
David Garrrick engaged me for the 
following year at Brary dane; when, 
including salary, profits of the farce 
called the apprentice, and a generous 
support of my friends, on my benefit 
nig t, 1 cleared within a trifle of 800!. 
I had now, after paying off all my 
debts, about 4001. in my pocket; and 
with that sum I determimed to quit 
the dramatic line: this was in the 
summer 1756. 

[ T'o be concluded in our next.). ... 
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Howarp. 

Of this celebrated man no pertrait 
was ever painted, for he would 
never sit to any artist. After his 
return from one of his journies to 
the continent, he was shewing toa 
pens the various things he had 
rought with him, and among others 
a new dress made in Saxony: “it 
was a sort of great coat, yet graceful 
in its appearance, and ornamented 
with sober magnificence. His visitor 
exclaimed, ‘ This is the robe in which 
you should be painted by Romney ; 
1 will implore the favour on my knees 


if you will ‘let me array you in this | 


very picturesque habiliment, and con- 
vey you instantly in a coach to Ca- 

ish-square.’—-‘O fie!’ replied 
Howard, in the mildest tone of his 
gentle voice, ‘ O fie! I didnot kneel 
to the Emperor.’—‘ And I assure you,’ 
said the petitioner in answer to the 
tender reproot, ‘ I would never kneel 
to you, if you were not aboye an em- 





eror in my estimation!’ The phi- 
anthropist was touched by the cor- 
dial eulogy, but continued firm in bis 
resolution of not granting his pertrait 
to all the repeated a a of im- 
portunate affection.”"—Hayley’s Life 
of Romney. p. 88. z 


Cotron Trezs in New Sovti. 


Wates. 
In M. Peron’s Voyage for the Dis- 
covery of Southern Lands, which was 


read before the National Institate in 
1806, and ordered to be’printed at the 
expense of the government by Bona- 
arte, there is a pleasing account of a 
rench emigrant Colonel, who had 
fled to England during the horrors of 
the Revolution, and had ‘afterwards 
one out to the colony, of’ Botan 
y, at his dwn request, to” which 
the Engtish government acceded, and 


‘provided him with ‘a decent mode id 
M. de- 


maintenance. His name is 


Clampe, and his whole time is de. 
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voted to agricultural and botanical 
pursuits. hen M. Peron was at 
the colony, Mr. Paterson introduced 
him to the Colonel, who, after em- 
bracing him as his countryman, and 
affectionately enquiring after his 
«‘ dear France,” led him round his 
little plantation. 

«« Of all that he pointed out,” says 
M. Peron, “ nothing so forcibly ex- 
cited my attention as a beautiful 
plantation of cotton, and cocoa trees, 
m a very flourishing condition. M. 
de la Clampe assured me, that by a 
series of tedious and very nice experi- 
ments, he had succeeded in raising 
cotton trees, yielding cotton of va- 
rious shades, and especially that pe- 
culiar to the fine nankeens of China, 
a fast colour hitherto not obtained, 
whether by dint of culture, or by 
dyeing. ‘ Either I am much mis- 
taken,’ said the Colonel, ‘ or in a 
short time 1 shall have created two 
branches of commerce and exporta- 
tion for this colony of the greatest 
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a survey of all England to be made. 
This was called the Winchester Rol, 
from the place where it was deposited. 
The D. B. was, at first, called the 
same; but, on account of its great 
extent and minuteness, in setting 
down the quantities of évery man’s 
land, with the diffetent kinds of it, 
whether arable, or pasture, or wood- 
land, &c. and of its great importance 
in ascertaining and determining men’s 
claims, this latter record obtained 
among the English the significant 
name of Doomsday Book, as being of 
the same importance in settling the 
claims of all men in the kingdom, 
the great and rich as well as the 
with regard to their possessions in this 
world, as the final judgment of man- 
kind, at the last day, will be in de- 
termining their future condition of 
happiness or misery in the world to 
come.— Baron Maseres. 
Baron Montesaviev. _ 
«The first appointment, with a 


value: Ihave but this means left of favourite mistress, could not have 


acquitting the sacred debt I owe toa 
nation which gave me shelter in the 
hour of misfortune; and Iam the 
more impatient for the moment 
which will enable me to satisfy this 


+) first desire of my heart, asa testimony 
) of “qpege like this will best agree 
wit 


my sentiments of delicacy and 


| patriotism.’ ” 





Necro Gengatoey. 

The people of colour are distin- 
guished by different names according 
to their nearness in consanguinity to 
the white or black inhabitants. They 
are called Samboes, Mulattoes, Qua- 
drons, and Mustees. 

A Samboe is the offspring of a 
black woman by a Mulatto man. 

A Mulatto is the child of a black 
woman by a white man. -7 

A Quadron is the offspring of 4 
Mulatto woman by a white man. 

A Mustee is the offspring of a 


~) Quadton woman by a white man.— 















® Rennie's History of Jamaica. p. 188. 


Doomspay Book. 
Of this name, so well known, the 
eaning is not so generally known. 
King Alfred, two hundred years 


|} detore the Doomsday Book, had caused 


rendered our nights more restless than 
this flattering invitation ; and the next 
morning we set out so early, that we 
arrived at his villa before he was 
risen. The servant showed us into 
his library; where the first object of 
curiosity that presented itself was a 
table, at which he had apparently 
been reading the night before, a book 
lying upon it open, turned down, and 
a lamp extinguished. Eagerto know 


the nocturnal studies of this great ~ 


philosopher, we immediately flew to 
the book. It was a volume of Ovid's 
Works, containing his Elegies, and 
open at one of the most gallant poems 
of that master of love. Before we 
cotild overcome our surprise, it was 
greatly increased by the enttance of 
the president, whose appearance and 
manner was totally opposite to the 
idea which we had formed to our- 
selves of him. Instead of a grate 
austere philosopher, whose presence 
might strike, with awe such boys as 
we were, the person who néw ads 
dressed us, was a gay, polite, sprightly 


Frenchman ; who after a thousand 

genteel compliments, and a thousand 

thanks fer the honovt we had done 

him, desired to know whether we 

would not breakfast: and. upon our 
¥ 2 
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declining the offer, having already about three feet high, fastened with a 
éaten at an inn not far from the padlock. ‘‘ Come,” said he, search- 
house, ‘* Come, then,” says he, “let ing in his pocket, “ it is not worth 
us walk; the day is fine,-and J long our while to wait for the key; you, 
to show you my villa, as I have en- I am sure, can leap as well as [ can, 
daavoured to form it according to the and this bar shall not stop me.” So 
English taste, and to cultivate and saying, he ran at the bar, and fairly 
dress it in the English manner.” jumped over it, while we followed 
Following him into the farm, we him with amazément, though not 
soon arrived at the skirts of a beautiful without delight, to see the philosopher 
wood, cut into walks, and paled likely to become our playfellow.”— 
round, the entrance to which was Hardy's Life of Lerd Charlemont. 
barricadoed with a moveable bar, p. 32 et seq. 


———i 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


- Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


An Avorocy for the PeTiTioneRrs 
for Ligerty of Conscience. By 
the Rev. CunistoPpHeER WyYVILL. 
8vo, pp. 37. 

E. sometime since reviewed a 
Tract from this respectable 
writer, entitled ‘* Intulerance the 

Disgrace of Christians, and not the 

Fault of their Religion*. The design 

of the worthy author in that publica- 

tion, was to prepare the public mind 
for the introduction of a petition to 

Parliament for general liberty of con- 

’cience for the removal of all penal 

Jaws and civil disqualifieations, on the 

subject of religion, from our statute- 

wooks, This petition, with the 

(emus propriety, was called ‘* The 
hristian’s Petition,” for it breathed 

the spirit of that philanthropic reli- 

gion, which embraceth the interests 
and salvation of Greek and Barbarian, 
of Jew and Gentile, of bond and free ; 
and it proposed equal Jiberty to every 
denomination of Christians. It was 

resented to the House of Commons 

y Samuel Whitbread, Esq. on Fri- 
day, June 8, 1630. The signatures 
annexed to it, through sixteen dupli- 
cates, by Roman Catholics, Members 
of the Church of England,. and Pro- 
testant Dissenters, amounted to the 
number of between sixteen afd se- 
venteen hundred persons; a great 
proportion of whom were clergymen 
and men of landed property. 





* See the Magazine for January, 
1810, p. 50, and for February of the 
same year, p. 126. 





Previously to its being presented, 
** our most venerable champion for 
civil and religious liberty,” again 
addressed the public in the Tract now 
before us, with a view to conciliate 
their minds to his great and generous 
object. It Was too late in the session 
to have the question argued; but the 

tition still lies on the table of the 


ouse; and the subject wil] again 4 
be brought before the legislature, — 


supported by similar new petitions, 
As the Tract, noticed above, has not 
yet passed under our review, it is, tin- 


der the present circumstances of the (> 


petition, still seasonable to call the 


attention of our readers to this small + 


publication ; and this, we flatter our- 


selves, will aid the views of its * 


author. 


The Tract opens with a fair and 7 


candid representation of the opposi- 


tion and prejudices with which the © 
petitioners, they are aware, are called ~ 
to contend; the aspect of the picture © 
drawn is gloomy and discouraging ; 7 
especially to those who mean ‘ to” 
approach the legislature with a claim” 
of absolute liberty of conscience on ~ 
the broadest principles of justice andi@ 
universal right ;” aconduci not form- 
ed after the cautions, prudent prece-/ 

dents, furnished by those benevolent 7 


men of wise statesmen, who, in the” 
happier part of this reign, did not de-7 
mand the repeal of the whole code ot 
persecution at once, but asked only 
a gradual relaxation of restrictions, 
Our author, ‘in the name_ of the” 
petitioners, observes on this, that “9 
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after another, with a view gradually, 


~ tc obtain that full restoration of li- 


berty of conscience to which all men 


~ have a right, is worn out, and ought 


to be abandoned; because the crown 
has been advised to declare the reso- 
lution to concede nothing more; be- 
cause by the delay of the oppressed 
parties to engage in the pursuit of 
their joint interest, the weight of 
every party but one will naturally 
and almost necessarily continue to be 
thrown, on every partial ; spe og 
for relief, into the scale of that admi- 
nistration, by whom that pernicious 
advice was given; because, the de- 
mand by any one sect, of redress, 
confined to themselves alone, and 
excluding their equally innocent 
and equally aggrieved brethren of 
pre can not but appear un- 
gracious to the disappointed parties ; 
and because, by the selfishness of 
their demand, generous men will be 
disgusted, and will be less concerned 
to support it, and the artful enemies 
Of religious liberty will be better 
entbled to misrepresent to the nation 
the sect which may have thus applied, 
as men of close and covered but dan- 
gerous ambition, who are strugglin 
not to recover the common rights an 
privileges of citizens, but to gain 
power ind a pelitical establishment of 
their church.” Pages 7, 8, 9. 

The inefficiency of that policy, 
which rests satisfied in bringing for- 
ward small and partial requests, is 
proved, in subsequent pages, by an 
appeal to the conduct and experience 
of the Protestant Dissenters in Eng- 
land, and of the Roman Catholics in 
Treland. Pages 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15. ‘ 

Mr. Wyvill, besides arguing for an 
application to repeal the penal sta- 
tutes in religion, _aeoatr on large and 
comprehensive principles, on the 
ground of impartial justice and right, 
strongly recommends a general union 
of the interests and efforts of all dis- 
sidents, and of every denomination of 
Christians. <“‘ When this union,” 
says he, * or some considerable ap- 
proach to it, has been accomplished, 
the principle of justice to. others as 
well as to eel sean would be taken 
as theground of their petitions, and 


. 
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> them it appears evident that the po- 
* licy of asking one partial concession 


to that principle he seriously and 
sincerely pressed, the caprice arid ob- 
stinacy of powerful men, we trust, 
would give way.” Page 14. 

Mr. W. glances with a glow of be- 
nevolence and delight, p. 19, to the 
auspicious appearances of such an 
union, opening on us, in England. 
‘* In England it has been felt -by 
friends unknown to the Irish Catho- 
lic, that impartial justice may succeed 
where partiality would fail; it has 
been seen, that after the long obdu- 
racy of intolerance, gospel benevo- 
lence is advancing, and has melted 
the hearts of many of our country 
men. Already the righteous cause 
of gospel-liberty has been opened to 
them by one petition,* signed by a 
small band of churchmen. A second, 
praying like the first, that every spe- 
cies of intolerance may be for ever 
extinguished among us, has been ten- 
dered for subscription to Christians 
of every denomination which is 
known in -England; not without 
some reasonable success in various 
parts of the kingdom. Too long have 
Christians been at variance, and their 
most benevolent religion has been too- 
long dishonoured by their mutual in- 
tolerance. It istime that they should 
re-unite themselves in peace and har- 
mony; it is time that they should 
listen to the voice of religion, and 
practice these. rules of justice and be- 
nevolence which are fundamental du- 
ties of the gospel.” Page 20, 21. 

Our author, with evident propriety 
and’ force of argument, lays great 
stress on union ainong every class of 
Christians, as ‘* the common interest 
of them all.” He adds, ‘‘ When 
united on the grounds of justice, the 
dissidents shall claim for others what 
they ask for themselves, they will 
advance their claim with angmented 
numbers and redoubled efficacy; the 
rectitude, the generosity of their con- 
duct, will conciliate the affection of a 
humane and generous nation, and in- 
crease the weight of qlieit application ; 
at last it may be jusijy hoped that the 
parliament will. yield io, their perse- 
verance, and will reward their bene; 
volence, and the moderation of theif 





* It was also signed by one Protes- 
tant Dissenter, the venerable Doctor 
Disney. 
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exertions, by establishing such a sys- 
tem of equitable pacification, as shall 
at once confirm, in perfect safety, the 
civil and religious institutions of these 
kingdoms, and leave no trace of 
those intolerant statutes, of which 
the dissidents so justly complain.” 
P, 23, 24. 

Through the remainder of the pam- 
phlet our liberal-minded author de- 
scants on one hand, with painful 
apprehension, the danger which 
threatens the country, especially in 
case of an invasion of Ireland, from 
perseverance in a system of intole- 
Trance ; this point is argued from the 
alarm and dismay excited by the at- 
tempts of Hoche and Humbert, from 
the aggrandized power of the l’rench 
emperor, and from the irritation felt 
by an oppressed population. On the 
other hand, he dwells with delighted 
anticipation on the happy conse- 
quences of a system of religious li- 
berty, particularly with respect to 
Treland; ‘“* Mutual good-will and 
amity,” says Mr. W. * will then 
unite the now-contending sects ; gra- 
titude, on the part of the dissident, to 
a country at last persuaded to be jpst 
and kind to them, will be combined 
with the warmest attachment to the 
constitution; and fidelity to an im- 
partial government will then be the 
universal vow; invasion, though it 
may still annoy these islands, will 
cease to terrify them; because the 
danger of a forced separation will no 
longer exist; because the fears and 
nee gr the concealed distrust and 
vatred, the avowed disaffection and 
rage of past times, which our intole- 
rance had excited, will all be turned 
against the ruthless invader; and our 
subjugation to France then will have 
become an impossible event. Disas- 
ters indeed may befal us, defeats may 
check our arms, and devastation for a 
time may mark the progress of our 
enemy through the country, but his 
efforts to enslave it will be vain.” 
Pa Ae het einai . 

rou the following paragraph, 
Mr. W. ™ an animated Lag Se 
scribes the résistance which a free 
gnd united people, with unconquer- 
able energy, will oppose to the in- 


(Jasuvary 


vader, and, in prospect, triumph over 
him.’ Pages $0; $1. 

«* And if such,” our able advocate 
of liberty adds, ‘* will be the happy 
consequences in a political view, of a 
system of religious liberty, wisely 
tempered with satisfactory securities 
to our establishments in church and 
state, how incalculably must their 
value be enhanced in a religious view, 
by the benign effects sure to follow 
from Christianity, when it has been 
thus freed from the restraints of into- 
lerance and the disgraceful fetters of 
worldly policy, and left freely to its 
own inherent efficacy, to acomplish 
the gracious design of Providence, to 
diffuse happiness wherever it is 
known, and to spread piety and bene- 
volence through the world. How en- 
rapturing is the glorious prospect! 
And when seen under this aspect, by 
good and pious men, how devoutly 
will they hail with us the spreadin 
light of the gospel? And how wil 
they assist the progress of that liberty 
of conscience from which alone 
the more rapid diffusion of that light 
can be expected, with their wishes, 
their prayers, and every possible exer- 
tion of their powers.” e3i. 

Our author then states the impres- 
sions made on the minds of the peti- 
tioners by thesé views, and pledges 
himself, that, ‘‘ animated by these 
hopes, and encouraged by the appro- 
bation of their much honoured advo- 
cate in Parliament, they are resolved 
to persevere in their suit; prepared 
to endure the attacks of their adver- 
saries, with a meek and humble for- 
titude, assured that captious contro- 
versy, if that should assail them, can 
not injure their gospel plea.—Dis- 
cussion,” subjoins Me W. and con- 
cludes, ‘ the petitioners court; diss 
cussion alone, they conceive, to 
necessary to their final success; dis- 
cussion in Parliament will be to their 
cause an inestimable advantage ; and 
they will gladly owe it to Mr. Whit- 
bread, whee generous zeal for the 
honour of the gospel, and for the un- 
alienable right of all men to liberty of 
conscience, entitles him to their sin- 
cerest gratitude and veneration,” 
Page 35. 
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Duplicity. 
REMEMBER friend, ere yet you wed, 
The horrors you have got to dread, 

That placid mien, that studied air, 

And all those speeches soft and fair, 
And all her friends well-tim’d addresses, 
Together with her warm caresses, 

Are only meant (but do not falter) 

To lure you, headlong, to the altar. 





















Yes, she will smile, in hopes to gain 

A spouse for one she lov’d in vain, 

But all her artful projects parry, 

And let me trust you'll not yet marry. 

And cou’d you, so insult your reason, 

In youth’s and pleasure’s loveliest season, 

mm As yield the various joys of life, 

For such a smirking, trumpery wife ? 

No! let her with her Charley toy, 

Since Charley is her darling boy ; 

Let every menial eye her charms, 

She’s fit for every menial’s arms! 

But you, above all othérs, ought 

To boast a more exalted thought, 

Than that of wedding with a dame, 

Who to her sex is grown a shame, 

By giving to the mid-day sun 

A sight of charms long since undone ; 
\And boasting that her darling boy 

Vou'd with her on the sofa toy ; 

Cling round her neck, and gently press 

her, 

And with a thousand kisses bless her, 

And promise,—but the world knows well 

The story I wou’ d blush to tell! 

































Yet, ere I close my admonition, 

I beg you’ll act with firm decision ; 
And then the various traps that lie 

In ambush, and elude the eye ; 

Avoid, with most peculiar care, 

Their words, their invitations fair— 
Their parties, balls ; aye, all the plans 
hat now are tried to bind your bands ; 
or neither M—, nor S~—, nor S——, 
are for your future fate a button ; 

nd could they only get you married, 
















ried ; : 
They’d laugh to see you fume and fret, 
ntangled in the treach’rous net ; 
Ipbraid you, and exulting shout, 
Cease, pease you fool! you can’t get 
out!" 










his calm advice I trust you'll take, 
And judge I act for friendship’s sake. 


Lmao R, 






hester, Jan, 1, 1812, 





An Apmonitory Epistie to a Briend, 
likely to become the Victim of Female 


Their point would then be firmly ecar- — 
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POETRY, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


THE ROSE. 
(By J. Biackett). 


A SWEET scented rose I survey’d, 
While rapture enliven’d mine eyes ; 
I enter’d its dwelling, the shade, 
And made the sweet flow’ret my prize. 


In my bosom I wore it a while, 
But when I observ’d it to fade, 

I withdrew from its beauty my simile, 
And threw it again on its bed. 


Let the rose then a moral impart, 

To those who are thoughtless and gay; 
Who, triumphing over a heart, 

Caress it, then cast it away. 





THE SOLDIER. 
(By the same). 


FARK the blast ‘of battle dread, 
Roars along the affrighted shore, 
Where the soldier, glory led, 
Bathes his falchion deep in gore. 


Mark the hero’s towering height, 
Mark the gleaming of his eye; 

See him in the hottest fight, 
Teaching comrades how to die. 


—_—_————- 
To Miss **#** ##€#8€, 


Ww ELL, truant, I confess I swore, 
That | wou'd never love another ; 
And you have vow’d it o’er and o’er, 
To me, your long-adopted brother ! 


You kiiow how oft we’ye sat and sigh’d, 
Beneath the moon’s delightful beam, 

And with each other sweetly died, 
Beside the woodland’s busy stream. 


But since you seek another’s arms, 
And in their warm embraces lie, 

I'll search myself for-other charms, 

Where all my fainting soul may die! 


The vows we utttcr’d all are vanish’d, 


All our fancied pleasure’s o’er ; 


From each other let’s be banish’d, 


Since we now can love no more! 
j J.G, 


Grafton-Street, Fitzroy-Square, 
January, 1812. 
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Love Letrers fo my Wires. 
James WoopHouse. 


LETTER XIV. 
[Continued from Vol. XVI. page 488.] 


"T'HIS was that pious monarch’s meet 
employ— 
From Faith, Hope; Love, 
Peace and Joy! 
The fountains whence He drew refresh- 
ment first, 
Whose waters made his mind feel more 
athirst ! 
game that still engaged his prompt 
pursuits ! 
garden where he gathered heav’nly 
y fruits ! 
Ww here, digging in each gold and diamond 
mine, 
He made his crown, his court, his king- 
dom shine! 
The law was then a far unfinished 


By 


producing 


The 
The 


plan, 

Not half-revealing heav’n’s full will to 
man ; 

And prophecies, tho’ permanent and 
pure, 

Still left the sacred book of Christ ob- 
scure. 

A dark, mysterious, and imperfect code, 

Which, like the beams of morn, but 
dimly shew’d 

The perils of the way, in woeful shape ! 

But no plain path where Misery might 
escape— 

Not led, like us, by Truth’s meridian 
blaze, 

Lighting us on to God these gospel days! 

If then a king so diligently soughi, 
By constant study,with intensest thought, 
To find that untrac’d, rarely-troddeu 


path, 

And shun the dangers of impending 
wrath, 

How ought professors of the present time 

Pursue such track, to reach Heav’n’s bliss 
sublime! 

Offer’d so freely to each soul alive, 

Who will but ask and watch, and seek, 
and thrive ; 

By every bless’d Believer, faithful found, 

A bliss, unending, and beyond all bound! : 

Not praying hypocrites, who never pray, 

Nor seek true light, nor watch to keep 
Heav’n’s way ; 

Ne’er knock at Mercy’s gate, but merely 
strive 

‘To. keep false Merit and self-love alive— 

The Devil’s dupes ; vile slave of lust and 

pride! 

Sul cule anxious for a fair outside ! 

Not careless culprits who indifferent run 

The beastly course blind Folly first be- 
guu— 
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For sweets of time and sense, in earthly 
house, 

Lose Heav’n, with all delights of death- 
less nous! 

Nor profligates, who turn with deep dis- 

ust, 

From God and Grace, to purchase Death 
and Dust— 

With obstinacy close their carnal eyes, 

And spurn, with inipious hate, the prof- 
fer’d prize ; 

A prize, unnamber’d worlds would fail to 


buy, 

For which God’s only son vouchsaf’d to 
die! 

Should some kind relative, or friend, 

bequeath 

A fair domain, in this frail world be 
neath, 

What careful circumspection, 
pense 

Of time, of trouble, and of diligenee, 

Would not an anxious legatee endure, 

To make such transitory site secure ; 

While Death, that hour, the documents 
might rend, 

And pass the present to surviving friend! # 

What folly then must fill those hedlam 
brains 

Which know not what Christ’s testament 
contains ! 

That clear conveyance!—that explicit 
will !— 

Where every soul, devoid of legal skill, 

With Christian’s contrite humble he any 
may read 

Bequests, unbounded, in that heavy’r- 
drawn deed ; 

All offer'd freely, without cost or care, 

Which child-like, faithful souls, may 
fully share. 

The sacrifice of sin the only cost, 

Which, if withheld, the boundless bless- 
ing’s lost ; 

And that glad care which Christians can- 
not grudge, 

To ae spirits, and to please their 
judge! 

But maniac man, incorrigibly blind, 

To all that most concerns immortal 
mind! 

With heedless heart that wond’rous bon 


what ex- 


puts by, 
Where all his everlasting interests lie ! 
Thrust in a nook. of some forgotten shelf, 
While he pursues vain pleasure, or vile 


pelf— 
It’s Kind contents all faithlessly forgot— 
It’s a grow rusty—and its pages 


While, in in the shameful dust that shrowd 
it’s face, 
Faith sees the owner’s danger and dit 


grace. 
(To be continued). 
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BATH AND West oF ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


An Account of the Growth and Pro- 
cesses of Mealing, Malting, and 
Brewing of the Northern naked Bar- 
ley. In a Letter written by R. Flewer, 
Esq. . 

** Marden, near Hertford, 
April 1, 1810. 
‘* GENTLEMEN, 


= HEN I had «the honour of 

heing present at a meeting 
of your society in February 1809, 
amongst the many subjects then dis- 
cussed were the qualities and merits 
of the northern naked barley. 

** As no accurate statement was 
brought before you of any experi- 
ment by which its value could be as- 
certained, J] beg deave to recommend 
to your attention the following ac- 
count of the growth and processes of 
mealing, malting, and brewing of the 
northern naked barley. On the 12th 
of May, 1809, I sowed five acres of it, 
after a mixed crop of turnips and 
cabbages, which were fed off by sheep 
in the latter end of April and the first 
week in May. This crop, being very 
abundant, kept the sheep longer on 
the ground, which was on this ac- 
count in some degree better manured 
than my other land 

** Although this barley was so late 
sown, it was ready to cut a week sooner 
than my English barley, arid came to 
maturity a month sooner, which is 
doubtless an advantage to the dus- 
bandman, as the crop of barley on the 
latest fed turnip land often suffers. 
Of the produce I can only speak com- 
paratively, as it was-not large; along 


drought in the summer burnt our 


hight land crops, and this suffered with 
the rest. I had but two quarters of 
English harley per acre; of the naked. 
Jour quarters, one bushel. It came 
up well, and had a luxuriant appear- 
ance during the dry season. 

** T sent a bushel of each sort of 
barley to a neighbouring mill, re- 
questing each might be ground and 
dressed into one sort of flour; the 
bran only being taken out of it, and 
an accurate account of the weight of 
each sent to me, which was as under: 
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Pecks. lbs. 
Foreign flour, 2....8....Total 36 lbs, 
woman bran, 1... eSecccsccce 17 


Total 53 Ibs. when returned from the mill. 


Pecks. lbs. 
English flour, ]....10....Total 24 lbs. 
- bran, L.e.c Coe cdecece 20. 
Total 44, when returned*from the mill. 


** Each bushel of barley lost four 
pounds in the process of its manufac- 
ture. It will be observed that the fo- 
reign barley made twelve pounds 
more of flour per bushel, which is 
within two pounds of seven pecks per 
quarter; and at the computed value 
of 2s. 6d. per peck, amounts to 17s. 6d. 
worth of flour more per quarter than 
was obtained from English barley of 
the last year’s growth. — - ; 

“‘ In the course of the.winter I 
malted six quarters: it worked but in- 
differently on the floors, having bad 
many hard corn amongst it; but this 
I consider as the defect of almost all 
the barley of 1809. Its swell in the 
cistern was much greater tlan Enge 
lish barley, being from six quarters 
equal to our usual steeping of twenty 
quarters. I had also a large increase 
in the malting, having pearly two 
bushels in six auarters, which is much 
more thay: it is usual to obtain from 
the best barley on our plan of making 
malt. On brewing this malt, | had 
the satisfaction to find the wort tasted 
much richer than that bréwed from. 
English malt.*| My instrument (Ri- 
chardson’s saccharometer) confirmed 
my observation, having extracted 12 
Ibs. more of saccharine matter per 
quarter than from the English malt. 
The result of these different experi- 
ments appears to be in favour of the 
northern naked barley as follows : 
Nearly seven pecks of flour per) s. d. 

qiarter more than obtained 17 6 

from English barley, at 2s. 6d. 

per peck .. 





er ee 


In its malted state, 12 lbs. more 
of saccharine matter perquar-( 4, 9 
ter extracted than from Eng- 
lish malt, at 10s.6d, perlb.... 





* Mr. Flower has since informed the 
secretary that the beer proves excel- 
lent. 
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* From this aceount it may be fair- 
ly presumed that the northern naked 
barley is worth from 17s. to 18s. more 
than the English, for the purposes of 
mealing, malting, and brewing. 

** Wishing this communication 
may prove useful to agriculturists in 
gencral, and acceptable to this so- 
ciety, 

*¢ I remain, yours, &c. 


“ RicHARD FLOWER.” 





WERNERIAN SOCIETY. 


Al the first winter meeting of this 
society an interesting communi- 
tation, from Dr. A. Edmonstone was 
read, concerning the Larus parasiticus, 
or arctic gull. Owing to the remote 
situation of the haunts of this gull, its 
history and manners have been little 
known. Dr. Edmonstone has nov il- 


© volumes of Sermons on va- 

rious important subjects, by the 

late Rev. Owen Manning, vicar of 

‘Godalming, in Surrey, author of a 

Saxon Dictionary, and a History of 
that County, are in the press. 

Mr. Plumptre, of Clare” Hall, has 
got his English Drama purified, ina 
considerable Cegree of forwardness. 

A new poem, intitled the Philoso- 
phy of Melancholy, by Mr. Peacock, 
will shortly be ready for publication. 

The Father’s Reasons for being a 
Christian, by the Rev. C. Powlett, are 
in the press. 

Lord Berners’ Translation of Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles, in two quarto vo- 
Jumés, will shortly be published. 

In the press The Prompter, compri- 
‘sing a chronological list of English 


plays, founded on the Theatrical Re- . 


membrancer, and the continuation by 
Barker, and brought to the close of 
1811, with considerable additions re- 
lative to the early drama. Many ori- 
ginal notices are also added to the 
No‘itia Dramatica. 

Mis. West is preparing for publi- 
cation a Novel, on the subject of the 
civi. wars ‘nh the sevenieenth century, 
in which our present civil aud religi- 
: . fe 
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lustrated them. He has observed 
two kinds .of arctic gulls in the Shet- 
land islands; the common sort with 
the breast and belly of a mouse co- 
lour, and another sort with the breast 
and belly of a pure white. Each kind 
keeps together, and the white is a 
larger and heavier bird, but less bold 
than the other. The doctor is there- 
fore inclined to consjder these, not 
merely as varieties, but as distinct. 
species. 


At the same meeting Professor 
Jameson read to the society a short 
description of several varieties of the 
a eg stone named Zircon, which 

e had lately discovered imbedded in 
selenite,in Galloway. He observed in 
the same rock both the brown and the 
yellow subspecies of that very rare 
ore, known to mineralogists by the 
name of rutilite, or sphene. 


c. Ge. 


ous dissentions are taken into consi- 
deration. 

Dr. Cogan, of Clapton, has in the 
press an octavo volume on the Jewish 
Dispensation. ’ 

Mr. Marsom is preparing for publj- 
catien the third edition of his tract 
on the Impersonality of the Holy 
Ghost. , 

Mr. King, of Chichester, has issued 
proposals for publishing, by subserip- 
tion, a print from_a large painting of 
the Bishops of Selsey and Chichester, 
from St. Wilfred, the first prelate, 
A. D. 681, down to the Reformation. 
This picture, containing fifty-eight 
portraits with inscriptions, is in the 
south transept of Chichester cathe- 
dral, and was painted by Bernardi in 
1519. : 

Ferdinand Smith Stvart, Esq. bas 
issued proposals for publishing the 
History of his own Life, and of many 
events connected with it, which have 
had great influence on publi¢ affairs, 
it will contain accounts. of oppressions 
grievous beyondexample. This work 
is the abstract of journals, &c. kept 
with great ussiduity for many years. 

’ A translation of Depping’s Liistory 
of Spain is in a state of forwarduess. 
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Dr. Irvine has issued proposals for 
publishing a volume of Letters on 
Sicily, by subscription. 

Mr. Nightingale has aynounced a 


new series of Commercial Directo-: 


ries, upon ap extensive and improved 
plan, inetuding not only the whole 
empire, but als every trade by itself. 


Early in thespring will be publish- 
ed a Voyage to the East Indies, from 
the commencement of 1802 to the 
end of 1806, giving an account of the 
Cape of Good Hope, of the Isles of 
France and Bourbon, Java, Banca, and 
the city of Batavia, &c. with a voca- 
bulary of the Malay language. The 
original author is Mons. é. T. Tombe, 
chief of battalion and superior officer 
of the staff in Italy. It was edited and 
illustrated with numerous notes by M. 
Sonnini, and the translation is under- 
taken by Mr. F. W. Blagdon. 

A new work of reference is an- 
nounced by Mr. Blagdon, being about 
four thousand quotations, principally 
from ancient authors, with appropri- 
ate translations in English, in two 
volumes duodecimo. 

A work of much promise, under the 
title of Cambrian Popular Antiqui- 
ties, is announced, containing a full 
detail and comprehensive view of the 
ancient customs, legends, and super- 
Stitions of the ancient Britons, shew- 
ing the manners of remote ages, as 
well as those now existing among the 
inhabitants of the principality, with a 
circumstantial account of their wed- 
dings and courtships, with their pre- 
parations for wedding-biddings, and 
their celebration of marriage. ‘Their 
prophetic forebodings or signals be- 
fore death; their burials and attend- 
ant custom ;. some account of their 
saints and heroes, viz. the history of 
King Arthur, divested of fable; Mer- 
jin, and his prophecies; St. David 
and his miracles, &c. &c. The whole 
collected from ancient records and 
local traditions of the country, with 
notes by the editor. 


Dr. Sutton is preparing for publica- 
tion Observations on the injurious 
Effects of Mercury in various dis- 
eases. 

M. Rosk, of Copenhagen, has pub- 
lished a learned Grammar of the Ice- 
landic tongue, which, in the ninth 
century, was the language generally 
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spoken throughout Scandinavia. In 
this work he shews that this tongue, as 
M. Adelung affirms, is not derived 
from the Saxon, but is a separate dia- 


‘lect of the Gothic and Teutonic, 


Proposals for publishing a Portrai- 
ture of the Roman Catholic Religion; 
or, An Unprejudiced Sketch of the 
History, Doctrines, Opinions, Disci- 
pline, and present State of Catholi- 
cism: containing also a summary of 
the laws now in force against Papists; 
and a review of the origin and pro- 

ress of the Catholic Question, have 

een circulated, by the Rev. J. Night- 
ingale, author of ‘A Portraiture of 
Methodism,’ &c. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 


Mr. G. Marshal, of St. Martin’s- 
lane, has obtained a patent for an in- 
vention, by which sash windows may 
be cleaned and repaired without the 
necessity of any person going outside 
the house: his window-sash is fitted 
with grooves, weights, and pulleys in 
the common manner, but the fillets of 
the sash are not made in the same 
piece as the sash-frame, but are fast- 
ened to it, by pivots, about the mid- 
dle of the sash, on which it turns, so 
that either side may be brought next 
the apartment for cleaning or repair- 
ing. When the sash stands vertically, 
two spring catches shoot info, and hold 
the sliding fillets, in which state the 
sash slides up and down in the usual 
manner; but it can be immediately 
released and turned inside out by 
pushing the springs back, and pulling 
its bottom inwards, without. removing 
the beads, which, in the common way 
of shifting the sashes, are frequentl 
broken, and often cause considerable 
trouble by being loose. By inclinin 
the sash inward on its pivots, an 
raising the part inside highest, the 
window may be left open in rain with- 
out any danger of its eytering the 


room, 


Mr. Albert Winsor has obtained a 
patent for a method of employing raw 
and refined sugars in the composition ~ 
of sundry articles of merchandise ia 
great demand, where it has not hi- 
therto been used. 

A patent, granted to Mr. Jobn 
Craigie for improvements on waggons, 
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carts, &c.. whereby friction may be 
saved, labour facilitated, and a great- 
er degree of safety obtained, seems 
to promise great advantage. ‘The ob- 
ject is to be attained by the placieg 
transversely braces of leather, cord- 
age, iron, chain, or other flexible ma- 
terials, which may be increased in 
number or in strength, so as to support 
any load or pressure that can he re- 
quired. By these braces the load on 
the carriage is to be suspended, and 
will give temporary way on any impe- 
diment to the motion of the same, and 
thereby operate in the nature of a 
swing, while the centre of gravity 
moving forwards, there will be a pro- 
pending power in the load.—On the 
two axes of a_carriage or waggon on 
four wheels, are to be placed lengitu- 
dinally two side pieces of sutticient 
strength, the whole length of the car- 
riage kept separate by the iron knees 
below, as well as by being tixed to the 
axle trees; these side pieces may be 
six inches or more in beight. To 
prevent rocking in uneven roads, it 
may be necessary to have stays fixed 
to the upper part of the body of the 
carriage. From the side pieces are to 
be suspended the braces, which are to 
support a movezble frame at some 
distance from the fixed sides; the 
braces must be of length suthcient 
to afford play, viz. cight inches at 
least more than the distance between 
the side pieces. In two wheel car- 
riages the same. principle is to be ob- 
served; the proportion may vary in 
both.—The body of the waggon placed 
on the moveable frame may be raised 
so as to fill the whoe space betwixt 
the wheels. The advantage of springs 
to carriages are well known; these, 
however, are expensive, and liable to 
accidents, and cannot be used for 
very heavy loads. But the advan- 
tages attending the preseut invention 
will be peculiarly felt; for now, whe- 
ther on springs or without, in two- 
wheel carriages in ascending a bill, 
the center of gravity is thrown back, 
whereby a part of the weight is taken 
off the horse’s back at the very time 
when it would be more favourable to 
his draught to have iton. Incoming 
down a hill, on the contrary, an addi- 
tional load is thrown upon phe horse 
whey most injurious, but by the 
improvement here proposed, the cen- 
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tre of gravity will remain the same, 
in coming up or going down. 

The Royal Academy have this year, 
for the first time, added pecuniary 
premiums to the classes of the gold- 
medal, and buoks properly. inscribed 
and addressed to those of the silver 
medal. The addition of books on art, 
labelled as presents from such an in- 
stitution as this to successful - merit, 
are more lasting testimonies than the 
silver medal, with which, however, 
they are still accompanied.—The gold 
medal and fifty guineas have been 
given to Mr. Perigal for painting; the 
same to Mr. Bayly for sculpture; and 
the same to Mr. Edwards for architec- 
ture. The silver medals in the first 
class, allotted for drawings of Aca- 
demy figures from the living.models, 
were accompanied with a copy of 
Reynold’s and West's Discourses, and 
Barry’s Lectures, handsomely bound 
and inscribed. Messrs. Medland, 
Bone, Millichamp, Joseph, and Ken- 
dall were the successful candidates, 
who likewise received copies of Opic’s 
and Fuselli’s lectures for drawings 
from the antique. 

The British Institution Ras pur- 
chased a.grand picture by Pavlo Ve- 
rovese, at the expense of one thou- 
sand four hundred guineas for theig¢ 
gallery. of standard pictures for the 
use of students. Their gallery is this 
year embellished with six fine pictures, 
lent by Sir Thomas Baring, and with 
five by other directors, for the advan- 
tage of the students. 

Liquorice Plantations.—The exten- 
sive plantations of liquorice, which al- 
most entirely surround the town of 
Pontefract, have been long the sub- 
ject of admiration. This plant is not 
cultivated extensively in any other 
part of Great Britain, except at Mit- 
cham, in Surrey. The soil in which 
the liquorice is planted, is a deep 
sandy loam, which is trenched three 
feet, and well manured with good rot- 
ten stable dung. The land is divided 
into beds about a yard wide, and is 
planted with stocks, in rows, in Fe- 
bruary aud March. The young 
plants are kept clean by weeding and 
hand-hocing. Cabbages are planted 


between the rows the first year, and a~ 


crop of onions .is sown in the alley 
between the beds. The tops of the 
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liquorice are. cut every year. In 
three years the plant:is fit for taking 
up, at which time tbe ground is 
tienched for the succeeding crop. It 
contains more saccharine matter than 
any other plant, aad is extremely nu- 
tritive. . 

Dr. Lettsome has recently recom- 
mended to many persons who~ had 
been for years afilicted with tape 
worms, five and a half drachms of 
cleum terebinth. rectificatum, two doses 
of which immediately expels them. 


The pearl fishery at the mouth 
of the Persian gulph was, last year, 
extremely unproductive. Several 
sharks having made their appearance 
in the middle of the season, the divers 
became alarmed; and in losing two 
of their companions, refused to con- 
tinue their labours. 


In the library of the Royal Society 
is an ancient MS. (marked 334), from 
which the following receipt in cook- 
ery is extracted :— 

** Ata feste tiall pecokkes schal be 
dight on this manere. ‘Take and flee 
of the skynne, with the fedurs, tayle, 
and the necke, and the hed ther on. 
Then take the skyn with all the fedurs, 
aud Jay hit on a table abroad, and 
sorawe ther of groundencomyn. ‘Then 
take the pecock and rost hym, and 
endore him with raw volkes of eggus, 
and when he is rosted, take hym of, 
and let him cole a while, and take and 
sowe him in his skyn, and gilde his 
combe, and so serve hym forthe with 
the last cours.” 

This receipt is given not only on 
account of its singularity, but because 
it serves to explain an appearance not 
uncoMmMON Ih ancient representations 
of what is called by painters, stild Ute. 
In such pictures we sometimes find a 
table spread with many dishes, viz. 
pasties, &e. and among other things a 
peacock in his feathers. But for the 
intelligence the foregoing receipt at- 
fords, who would have supposed this 
bird had already passed the ceremo- 
nies of cookery, and was in a state to 
beeaten? 

From the same MS. we may acquaint 

urselves, that the respect paid to our 
ancient nobility extended itself to 
what, in the language of their tinfes, 
might have been denominated bedly- 
worship; for the following articles o¢- 
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cur in several of the formule already 
mentioned :— 

“ Take conynges parboyle, or elles 
rabets, for thai ar better for a Lorde; 
and frie them in freesh grees, and hole 
for a Lorde; and for other calpon 
hem on gobettes."—** And for a great 
Lorde take squerciles instede of co- 
nynges"—"* a hole chyken for a 
Lorde."—“ And if hit be for a Lorde, 
put vii leches in a dische, or v, and 
make a dragge of fyue sugar.” 
“When he [a pity} is rosted, lay orth- 
wart him ever on barre of silver foyle, 
and an other of golde, and serve hym 
for the so al hole to the berde ofa 
Lorde."—** Take chekyns and chop 
hem but for a Lorde a! hole, &c."— 
“and fora Lorde put no broth ther 
to, but put ther to yolkes of evren 
beten, &c."—** and lay for a Lorde in 
a dissh iiii trenchers, &c.” 


Method of making anew Pyrophore, 
or Phosphoric Light. From the An= 
nales de Chimie.—Two parts of quick 
lime, reduced to a fine powder, mixed 
with one part of the phosphorus cut 
small, is introduced into a bottle, and 
covered with three parts more of the 
same pulverised lime: the bottle 
should only be filled about two-thirds, 
and shoald be stopped with a stopper 
of chalk. It is thea to be pfaced in a 
cracible with sand, and heated gra- 
dually until the lower part of the cru- 
cible be red, and the fire must be kept 
up until reddish streaks-of phospho- 
rous natter are deposited on the sides 
of the bottle thatare out of the sand, 
Then the fire is extinguished and the 
bottle kept well stopped. — Every 
time the bottle is opened a fame is 


seen to spread over the inside; and in” 


taking out of the bottle a portion of 
the reddish white mass, it mostiv~in- 
flames before it reaches the body upoa 
which it is poured. When the chalk 
stopper has been so ti;htly fastened 
in the mouth of the bottle as not to 
have suffered any gas to escape, it 
should be opened for the first time, 
after it has cooled, with some precay- 


tions, on account of a flame which, 


escapes, accompanicd with detonar 
tion, occasioned by the admission of 
air. 


Flowers, &c. not novious in Rooms.— 


A correspondent has lateiy wriiten as, 


follows to the Editor of the Curmber- 


_ 


) 
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Jand Packet :—* In your paper of the 
2d instant, [ observe you have insert- 
eda mistatement respecting the effect 
of keeping, plaiits and flowers in our 
windows, signed Medicus, As attend- 
ing on plants forms an elegant amuse- 
ment, and the practice is extremely 
beneficial, as well as highly creditable 
to the taste and information of the 
fair sex, by whom it is very generally 
adopted, [ should be sorry to see it 
fall into disuse, and am therefore in- 
duced to hand you an opposite state- 
ment, founded on incontrovertible 
authorities. To prove the utility of 
the practice, it is not necessary to en- 
ter deeply into the intricate science 
of physiology. It is to the celebrated 
Dr. Priestley that we were first in- 
debted for the discovery. His experi- 
ment is simple, and may be easily 
repaired.—lIt is well known, that when 
a candle has been allowed to burn out 
in a quantity of air confined in a jar, 
another candle will not burn in it; 
neither is it capable of supporting 
animal life. Ifa few leaves of any 
plant be allowed to vegetate in it for 
a day or two, its vital properties will 
then be found to be restored, and a 
candle will burn in it as before. * This 
experiment I have myself repeated.— 
Dr. Henry, Dr. Perceval, Dr. Ingen- 
housz, M.Sennebier, and Saussure, 
jun. have incontestibly’ proved air, 
thus vitiated by combustion, or respi- 
ration, to be food for plants. And 
moreover, M. Saussure has shewn it 
to be essentially necessary for the sup- 
port of vegetable life; for on putting 
a little quick lime, which absorbs this 
air, into the jar in which a plant is 
confined, the leaves droop, and in a 
few days fali off_——That herbs arid 
flowers, kept only in water, exert a 
similarly beneficial influence, may be 
shewn by placing a few in an inverted 
jar, filled with water: an air will be 
extricated, and rise in bubbles to the 
top, that is eminently fitted for the 
support of animal life—(Dr. Wood- 
house, in Nicholson's Journal, vol. 2. 
where may be founda complete set of 
experipents on the subject.)—TI ex- 
pect [ have now plainly shewn, that 
plants, instead of rendering the air 
** highly deadly to animals,” have 
quite a coutvary effect. indeed were 
it otherwise, on considering to what 
an exteit combustion and respiration 
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must vitiate the air, we should be led 


to. apprehend that in time the vital | 


power of our atmosphere would be- 
come extinct: then all nature must 
inevitably perish! On this partial 
view of the case, some philosopher, on 
the same principle as your correspon- 
dent Medicus, might even pretend, 
mathematically, to demonstrate the 
exact length of time the present order 
of things could be upheld. Such is 
the fatal effects of confidence in a 
partial knowledge. This ought to 
teach us not to be dissatisfied with any 
apparent evils of Providence, but to 
rest satisfied that He, who set all those 
powers in motion, is also able to con- 
troul and regulate them ; and that he 
will turn all to some valuable end, al- 
though, perhaps, by means mot gb- 
servable by us, Here we have a most 
beautiful display of the means used to 
retain the air o io atmosphere in its 
original purity. We see thatalthough 
man renders a certain portion of it 
unfit for his own use, in so doing he is 
preparing necessary food for the vege- 
table world, which is again returned 
to him in a state fit for respiration.— 
From the contemplation of this su- 
blime phenomenon, we are naturally 
drawn to an adiniration of the Great 
First Cause, the chief end and aim, 
and indeed the only point to which 
all true philosophy leads. I shall 
now more particularly notice the 
statement given by Medicus.—It may 
be observed, that what le dwells on 
is a trifling effect of vegetation in the 
dark. [I do not mean to recommend 
‘pg being placed in our bed cham- 

ers; Lut it may be necessary to shew, 
that those who follow the practice 
need not apprehend any ill effect 

roceeding from it. If such were to 
Pe dreaded from the presence of a 
few in a window, what must be ex- 
pected in a cottage surrounded with 
trees? Or, what must become of the 
shepherd who frequently has the turf 
for his bed at night? 
or stupor, more frequently the com- 
panion of the cottager and shepherd, 
or the citizen, who is removed 4s far 
as possible from the influence of vege- 
tation? This Medicus should be best 
able to determine; though I am in- 
Clitied to suspect both are sometimes 
atHicted; though the most frequently 
the latter. This clearly proves that 
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the exhalation (which, doubtless, does 
take place) can be but to a very trifling 
extent. Besides, this gas is not ** high- 
ly deadly to animals,” excepting when 
pure, and it then has the effect of a 
total deprivation of air. When mixed 
with atmospheric air, it only dilutes 
the vital part a little farther. I have 
myself breathed air when considerably 
diluted with it, for a length of time, 
without any material inconvenience. 
As the taste for plants and flowers 
seems to be increasing, I conclude in 
the expectation of shortly finding 
them in every parlour, even in that 
‘of Medicus. * Ff. 87 


The liberty of the press can only be 
preserved by protecting those who are 
the victims of power, for having used 
it with uncourtly freedom. On this 
principle, we were pleased to hear of 
a late respectable meeting, at the 
Crown and Anchor in the Strand, 
for the support of Mr. White, pro- 
prietor of The Independent Whig, 
who, for several years, has had to'con- 
tend against the entire power of the 
crown lawyers. The foliowing reso- 
Jutions were carried at this meeting: 
—1. That the liberty of the press is 
an inseparable part of a free consti- 
tution; and that they must exist or 
perish together. —?. That it appears 
to this meeting, that the manly and 
judicious conduct pursued by Mr. 
‘White, in his late struggle with the 
strong arm of power, in refusing to 
submit to a false confession, or to suf- 
fer judgment to go by default, has 
done signal service to the cause of 
truth.—3. That, taking into consi- 
deration the personal sufferings he has 
undergone in his banishment from 
society in a distant jail, the expenses 
incurred in the support of himself 
and Printer in their three years’ con- 
finement, and the consequent diffi- 
culties to which he is now exposed, 
it is earnestly recommended to the 
Friends of constitutional freedom, in 
whose cause the sacrifice has been 
made, to follow the example of the 
present meeting, and generously step 
forward to afford him that remune- 
ration, which he appears to be so justly 
entitled to.—3. That, in pursuance of 
the foregoing resolutions, a public 
subscription be now commenced ; and 
that books be forthwith opened for 
that purpose. 


Varieties, Literary and Philosophical. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


France. 

Antwerp may now be considered as 
equal in point of strength with Metz 
and Strasburg. The works which 
have been constructed are prodigious. 
It is one of the bulwarks of France.— 
On the left bank of the Scheldt there 
existed, two years ago, but a redoubt, 
forming 8 bastions in front, defended 
by an inundation, supported by the 
causeway of Gond, and the dykes of 
Amontes and Ovel. The immense 
sums which have been expended upon 
these works have been employed with 
skill and profit. His Majesty expressed 
his satisfaction to the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and Major Bernard,who direct- 
ed these works with singular activity. 

The spectacle which the dock-yards 
offer is unzgue, and without example. 
Twenty-one vessels of war, of which 
eight are three-deckers, are on the 
stocks, more or less advanced. The 
arsenal is abundantly supplied with 
all sorts of equipments which the 
Rhine and the Meuse afford. There 
are besides in it many thousand masts 
from the North. Seven years ago 
there was in Antwerp but a single 
quay, and the houses were advanced 
to the banks of the river; at present 
these houses have given place to su- 
perb quays, useful to commerce, and 
even to the defence of the place. 

Six years ago there was no basin in 
it, but only some canals, where shi 
drawing ten or twelve feet water could 
scarcely enter. Now there is a basin 
with twenty-six feet water, and capa- 
ble of containing fifty ships of the line, 
with a passage for vessels of 120 guns. 

The quays upon the left bank of the 
new town will be immediately con- 
structed, and a new basin will be ex- 
cavated there, All the canals or aque- 
ducts which corrupted the air, and 
gave this town the aspect of a heap 
of ruins, have been rejfaired or clean- 
ed.. The Scheldt, from its mouth to 
Antwerp, is every where practicable 
for three-deckers; it is a continued 
harbour, sheltered from all winds.—= 
More than 100 ships of war may,an- 
chor in the roads of Hoogplatin, Ter- 
neuse, and Baerland. Independent 
of the strong places of Antwerp and 
Cadsand, his Majesty has ordered the 
construction of another strong place 
at the point of Borselin. These places, 
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in addition to the forts of Batz, Lillo, 
and Leifkenshock, which have been 
the object of great improvenrent, 
would place for the future the esta- 
blishinent of this river in a state of 
defence against all attempts. The for- 
tresses of Bergen-op- Zoom, William- 
stadt, the forts of the Isle of Goree, 
the jortresses of Breda and Goreum, 
complete the defence of the whole 
térritory. 


Varieties, Literary 


Germany. 


A decree of his Majesty the King 
of Wirtemberg states, that the King 
has thought proper to prohibit en- 
tirely the pilgrimages of his subjects 
to foreign ecuntries, inasmuch as they 
occasion people to neglect their do- 
mestic affairs, and the education of 
theit children. Besides, these pil- 
grimayes frequently give rise to dis- 
orders which it is adviseable to pre- 
vent. His Majesty therefore has or- 
dered that passperts shall be refused 
to all persons who have tio objects in 
view but pilgrimage. 

The city of Stutgard would be 
seareely kuown now by those who 
have not seen it for these four or five 
years past. ‘The marshy meadows, 
Situated between the old town and the 
Necker, have been converted into a 
beautiful park, wyich is open to the 
prblic, and very much. frequented. 
They work at it constantly, several 
new streets are opened, and the su- 
burbs are extending. The roval 
castle or residence surpasses in mag- 
nificence any thing of the kind jn this 
partot Germany. ‘The great theatre 
is about to he embellished. 

rom Bertin, a change in the state 
of the Prussian peasantry is mentioned 
as a remarkable circumstance. These 
people are now rendered proprietors, 

and they pay to their landlords a part 
of their newly acquired properties by 
way of exemption from suit and ser- 
vice (corvée); and other inconve- 
niences of the like nature. 

A further extension of the liberty 
of the subject, under the influence of 
the Frevch government, has also taken 
place in the departments of the 
Mouths of the Elbe, where the pea- 
santry have been released frow the 
homage dee to their lords, the re- 
mains of feudality. Another benefit 
syill also result from the abolition of 
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and Philosophical. 


the baronial courts in the North of | 
Germany, here alluded to. 

The Prince of Coljoredo Mansfeld 
has established a large manufactory 
of maple sugar on his estate at. Do- 
brick: 
fined to great beauty. Prince Charles 
of Aversperg allotted 62,000 maple- 
trees to the production of sugar; but 
this year, 1812, he means to increase 
them to 82,000, 

Among other blessings restored to 
Austria by the peace with France, so 
great has been the influx of strangers 
at Vienna, that neither houses nor 
lodgings can be procured for all of 
them. Whole streets are laid out to | 
remedy this inconvenience; in the 
mean while, during the late summer, 
and upto October last, the police had F 
returned an avei 
sand persons who bad been compelled 
to dodge in tents in the environs. 


Holland. 


Recent Jetters state that the most 
rigid measures are now enforced in 
this country agafust all persons de- 
tected in carrying on a clandestine 
correspondence with England. Seve- 
ral masters of merchant vessels bave 
been recently arrested. One of them 
has died in prison, and another is not 
likely to survive many days. ‘Mhe son 
of one of the most respectable mer- 
chants in Rotterdaay, is under erders 
for trial by a court martial, and the 
result may be easily anticipated. 


Russia. 


In the course, of last August there 
left Asiatic Russia, for Koulzi, the 
frontier town of China, a caravan of 
merchandize, in value $0,200 roubles, 
laden on sixty-six horses, and a second 
caravan was in preparation. ‘The 
traficavith China, iv this direction, 
began in 1803; they then succeeded 
in carrying safely goods te the amount 
of 25,000 roubles. The Ciinese city 
of Koutscha, with some other Chi- 
nese forts and establishments, form a 
line at the foot of Mount Tarabaga- 
tay, extending to Little Buckharia, 
alung the limits of the kingdom of 
Koutscha, which was conquered by 
the Emperor of China about the 
year 1750, 
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¥ ORD Newton (who died latel; 
HA was descended from the Hays o 
Rannes, one of the most ancient 
lwanches of the family of Hay. He 
was born in 1747, and was called to 
the bar in.1769. He had so thorough- 
ly studied the principles of the pro- 
fession, on which he then ente:ed, 
that he used often to say, ‘ that he was 
as good a lawyer at that time as ever 
he was at any future period.’ His 
strong natural abilities, assisted with 
such preparation for business, could 
not fail to attract notice, and he soon 
became distinguished for his acute- 
ness, his learning, and his profound 
knowledge of the law. It was re- 
marked of him, that he always ap- 
peared as much versed in the common 
and daily practice of the court, and 
even in those minute forms that are 
little known, except to the interior 
practioners, asin the highest hranches 
of Jegal knowledge, that are only un- 
derstood by the greatest lawyers, The 
great simplicity of character, which 
he carried with him through the whole 
of life, was yo where more couspicu- 
ous tan in his appearance at the bar. 
His pleadings exhibited a plain and 
fair statement of the facts, a profound 
and accurate exposition of the law, 
and very acute and solid seasonings 
on both: but there was an entire ab- 
sence of every thing merely ornamen- 
ial, and especially of those little arts 
by which a speaker often. tries to tarn 
the attention of bis auditors on him- 
self. fle seemed full of the cause in 
which he was engaged, and not a word 
escaped which could lead any one to 
imagine that the thoughts of the orator 
were ever turned to his own perform- 
ance.—Though his reputation conti- 
nued always to inercase, he practised 
at the bar without obtaining any pre- 
ferment till the beginning of 1806, 
when, on the death of the late Lord 
Methven, he was appointed a judge 
of the Supreme Court by the ministry 
of which Mr. Fex was a member, and 
was the only judge in the Court of 
Session appoinied while that great 
statesman was in power; a distinction 
on which he always professed to set a 
high value—Lord Newton's talents 
never appeared to greater advantage 
than atter he took his seat on the 
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ench. As a lawyer, the opinions he 
gave were probably never surpacsed 
for their acuteness, discrimination, 
and solidity; and as a judge,-he now 
shewed that all this was the result of 
such a rapid and easy application of 
the principles of law, as appeared 
more like the effect of intuition than 
of study and laborious exertion... The 
clearest and most comprehensive view 
of every question, seemed naturally to 
present itself; and his opinions, at the 
same time tht they were readily and 
decisively formed, were less liable to 
error than those of any other judge 
who has appeared in our time. He 
was unremitting in his exertions, and 
it is certain, that for his dispatch of 
business, and the correctness of his 
judgment, Lord Newton has been 
rarely excelled.—As to political prin- 
ciples, he was an ardent and steady 
Whig. Owing to the great openness 
and sincerity of his character, and the 
entire absence of the least approach 


to art or duplicity, be passed through 


a period remarkable for the hostility 
which political opinions engendered, 
with fewer personal enemies than any 
other man equally unreserved in con- 
demning the measures which he 
thought wrong, and equally inflexible 
in supporting those which he thought 
right.—in private life he was extreme- 
lvamiahle, and his social qualities, as 
well as his great worth, ehdeared hii 
to his friends. [ie possessed au extra- 
ordinary fund of good humour, a dis- 
position extremely playful, with great 
simplicity of character. A few pecu- 
liartties, or little ercentricities, which 
he possesed, appeared with so good a 
grace, aad in the company of so many 
estimable qualities, that they only 
tended to rendey Lim more interesting 
to his friends.—Lord Newtou appear- 
ed to possess two characters that are 
but rarely united tegether. Those 
who saw him only on the Bench, were 
naturally led to think that his whole 
time and thoughts had, for his whole 
life, been devoted to the study of the 
law. ‘Those, on the other hand, who 
saw him in the circle of bis friends, 
when form and austerity were laid 
aside, could not easily conceive that 
he had not passed his life in the inter- 
course of society. With srcat gentle- 
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ness and kindness of heart, he had a 
manly and firm mind. He had hardly 
any fecling of personal danger, and he 
seemed to despise pain, to which he 
was a good deal exposed in the latter 
part of his life. He was a man of 
great bodily strengh, and, till his lat- 
ter years, when ‘he became very cor- 
pulent, of great activity—He was 
never married, and the large fortune 
which he has left, is inherited by his 
only sister, Mrs. Hay Mudie, for 
whom he always entertained the great- 
est esteem and affection. 


At his house, on the Wyle-Cop, 
Shrewsbury, Mr. William  Hitch- 
cock, jun, land-surveyor, aged thirty- 
six, His death was occasioned by the 
explosion of a quantity of inflamma- 
ble gas, which by some accident be- 
came intermixed with atmospheric 
air in the gasometer. ‘The moment it 
was kindled it went. off with a report 
equal to that of a cannon, and blew 
him down on ‘the back of. his head 
with such violence as to produce a 
concussion, which terminated in mat- 
ter on the brain, and an extravation 
of blood into the chest and lungs, 
which last, on dissection, were totally 
black from infused blood into the 
hair cells and incipient mortification. 
His experiment was intended to ex- 


hibit to bis family, and several of his’ 


friends, an appearance like the tail of 
the comet. 

At Chiswick, aged 88, Lady Mary 
Cook, a lady reilated to some of the 
most aucient families. Her remains 
were remoyed from Chiswick to a 
family-vault in King Henry the 7th’s 
chapel, in Westminster Abbey, where 
her father, John, great Duke of Ar- 
gvie, and her mother the Duchess, 
lie; also her sistér, the Baroness 
Grecnwich. 

At her country-seat at Ovendon, in 
Kent, after a few dav’s iliness, the 
Countess Dowager Stanhope, in the 
o3d vear of her age. Her ladyship 
was the relict of the late Earl Stan- 
hope, and the mother of the present 
Earl: A person more remarkable tor 
acuteness of understanding, and ex- 
quisite sensibility of heart, has per- 
haps never existed. Notwithstanding 
her very advanced age, she retained 
her faculties entire; and the superior 
qualities of ber mind only appeared 
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the more conspicuous from her pos- 
sessing them at a period of life when 
the affairs of this world seldom attract 
our attention. Such was her philan- 
thropy, that she always took the most 
lively interest in every event that oc- 
curred, even in the remotest part of 
the globe, that could anywise affect 
humanity. Religion, and the conf- 
dent expectation of a future and a 
better state, were to her (what they 
uniformly are to all good and virtu- 
ous characters) a never-fatling source 
of comfort and exalted happiness.— 
The distressed always found in her 
ladyship a warm-hearted friend; and 
her judicious and extensive charity 
relieved many hundreds of the peor in 
her neighbourhood. ‘The amiabie- 
ness of her disposition was neyer more 
strikingly observable than in her last 
moments; and one of the affecting 
expressions which she used, a short 
time before her death, was, that she 
had the consolation to reflect, that she 
had never spared any trouble to be of 
use. Ler ladyship has left a will, in 
which she has bequeathed her pro- 
perty to her only son, the present 
Eail Stanhope, whom she has appoint- 
ed her sole executor. By a codicil, 
she has left legacies to several of her 
old and faithful servants. 


At Housten Mill, East Lothian, in 
his 93d year, the celebrated Andrew 
Meikle, inventor of the improved 
threshing-mill; and at Knows Mill, 
on the 20th of Mecember, bis son, 
George Meikle, who ij-veuted the 
water-wheel erected at Blair Drum- 
mond. To the Meikle family, Scot- 
land is.much indebted; the mill for 
making pearl, or hulled barley, was 
first introduced by them. Meikle's 
improved threshing-mill is said to be 
the must valuable implement in the 
farmer's yard. 

At Montrose, D. Duthie, at the ad- 
vanced age of 93: he was blind many 
years previous to his death; but per- 
fectiy recovered his sight the day be- 
fore his dissolution. 

At Glasgow, a few weeks ago, of 
water in the brain, the’amiable James 
Graham, the Scottish poet, author ef 
the poems of The Sabbath, The Bards 
of Scotiand, aud The Georgics. Grown 
weary with the unprincipled turbu- 
lence of the bar, he torsook it, and ac- 
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cepted of a presentation to the church 
of England, in the neighbourhood of 
Durham. Here he retired, contented 
with the little stipend which the place 
afforded, hoping to regain his health 
in the exercise of a function se con- 
genial to his mind. For some time 
past he complained much of a pain in 
his head, and a heavy smimming in 
his eyes, which rendered exertion of 
either body or mind painful. He 
went to Durham in the spring of last 
vear, where, by his amiable disposi- 
tion and powers of eloquence, he made 
himself heloved beyond the range of 
those whom he was appointed to in- 
struct. Here he resided, making oc- 
casional excursions amongst the re- 
gions of poetical fancy, and faithfully 
discharging the duties of his pastoral 
ollice. 

At his house, in Norfolk Crescent, 
Bath, aged 62, W. W. Dimond, Esq. 
a member of the common council of 
that city, and one of the patentees of 
the Theatre Royal. His death was 
occasioned by the sudden rupture of a 
bloed vessel upon the brain upon 
Christmas eve. The best medical aid 
was fruitless. At an early. period of 
life, Mr. Dimond appeared on the 
stage of Drury-lane under the aus- 
pices of the immortal Garrick, whom 
he strongly resembled in person. As 
a manager, Mr. Dimond was supposed 
to possess great address and urbanity. 
His remains are interred in the Abbey 
Church at Bath, wear the pillar on 
which the monument.of Quin is 
placed. 

Lately, William Cavendish, Esq. 
M.P. for the town of Derby, and eldest 
son of Lord G. H. Cavendish, of Hol- 
ker Hall, near Cartmel. He bad been 
spending the holidays there, and was 
taking a short excursion from the hall 
with his younger brother and another 
gentleman in a shandray, or light 
cart, when the reins breaking, the 

, horse took fright; Mr. C. leaped out, 
but falling upon his head, he was un- 
unfortunately killed on the spot. He 
has left a widow now at Holker, and 
three children, to lament his loss. 


In Charlotte-street, General Sir 
James H. Craig, K.B. colonel of the 
73th foot, governor of Blackness 
Castle, and‘late governor in chief of 
British North America. 
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On the 2d inst. aged $2, Mr.Melton, 
of Gainshall, near Buckden, Hunts. 
On his death-bed he is said to have 
expressed a wish that a favourite 
daughter, about seven years of age, 
should enter eternity with him.— 
Although then apparently well, awfu} 
to relate, the day after her father’s de- 
cease she breathed her last! They 
were both interred at the same time 
in one grave. 


On the 14th inst. Mr. Peter Moul- 
ton, driver for the last fifteen years to 
the Sudbury coach: he was greatly 
respected by the public for his civi- 
lity and attention, and by his employ- 
ers for his honesty and fidelity. Asa 
testimony of their regard, Messrs. 
Tomlinson and Cross (proprietors of 
the coach) attended as mourners to 
the place of interment, to which he 
was drawn in a hearse by the four 
horsés he used to drive. 


On the 16th inst. Mr: Lym Taylor, 
of Lynn. His death was occasioned 
by smoking a pipe. Some person in 
company, for a joke, put some gun- 
powder in the tobacco he was using; 
it of course exploded, and caused the 
fragments of the tohacco-pipe to en- 
ter the roof of his mouth: znstané 
death ensued! He has left thirteen 
children to lament his loss. 


On the 11th inst. at Dalkeith Pa- 
lace, Scotland, his Grace, Henry 
Scott, Duke of Bucclengh and Queens- 
berry, Marquis of Dumfties-shire, 
Earl of Dalkieth, Sanquhar, and 
Drumlanrig, Viscount Nith, Tortho- 
wald, and Rass, Lord Scott of Esk- 
dale, Douglass of Kinmount, Middle- 
ble, and Dornock: also Earl ef Don- 
caster and Loid Tynedale in England, 
Knight of the Garter, Lord Lieute- 
nant of the counties of Edinburgh 
and Roxburghshire, governor of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, &c.—His 
Grace was born in 1746, and succeed- 
ed his grandfather in 1752.—He was 
the only son of Francis, Earl of Dal- 
keith, by Lady C. Campbell, eldest 
daughter of John, the great Duke of 
Argyle. In 1767, his Grace married 
Elizabeth Montague, only daughter of 
the last Duke of Montague, by whom 
he has issue, Charles William, now 
Duke of Buccleugh and Queensberty, 
and Henry James, Lord Moutague, 
and four daughters; viz. the’ Coua- 
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tess of Courtown, Countess of Home, 
Marchioness of Queensberry, and 
Countess of Ancram; all of whom 
have families. His Grace is succeed- 
ed in his titles and estates by his eld- 
est son, Charles William, Earl of 
Dalkeith, who married Harriet, daugh- 
ter of the late Viscount Sidney, and 
bas several children.—His Grace suc- 
ceeded at an early age to a princely 
fortune, which gave* him the means 
of indulging his natural disposition 
to public spirit and private liberality, 
to which purposes, accordingly, a 
considerable part of his immense 
funds were known to be applied. He 
was exceedingly affable in his man- 
ners; and what deserves to be re- 
corded of a person so greatly exalted, 
both: in rank and fortune, was gene- 
rally acceptable to the poor. Asa 
landlord, his liberality was well 
known; he was easy of access, and 
always ready to take an active part in 
any scheme’ of benevolence and hu- 
manity. 


On the 4th inst. at Enfield, Bicknell 


Coney, Esq.a director of the Bank of 


England, and more than fifty years an 
eminent. merchant in Leadenhall- 
street. 


‘ On the 8th inst. at his house in 


Portman-square, Sir Johu Johnstone, 
M. P. for Weymouth. 


We are sorry to record an unex- 
pected addition to the casualties’ wth 
which the capture of Batavia has béen 
attended. The event to which we 
refer is, the deathi of De John Levden. 
This learned ventlenian accompanicd 
Lord Minto in the expedition to Java, 


for the purpose, as we understand, of 


‘acting as an interpreter to his Excel- 
lency, and of aiding him in forming 
those arrangements by which the fu- 
ture prosperity of our new colony was 
to be secured. Dr. Leyden had taken 
so much fatigue while following the 
fortunes of the army, and was so mach 
exposed to the night dews, that he was 
seized with a fever, and after an ill- 
ness of two or three days, expired on 
the 27th of August at Fort Cornelis. — 
Thus bas been lost to his friends, te 
his country, and to mankind, in the 
full vigour of life, a character who 
was amply qualified to delight and en- 
liven the world. Fecling himself in- 
spired iu early life with that ardour 
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which is the companion of true ge- 
nius, he maintained a steady and suc- 
cessful struggle against ail the disad- 
vantages of humble and adverse cir- 
cumstances; emerged gradually from 
his native obscurity to the notice of 
the first characters in Scotland, and 
went to India about the year 1802, 
with brighter hopes, and continued in 
it under happier auspices than had ai- 
mast ever been the lot of any of his 
young countrymen. Extensively ac- 
quainted with the ancient and modern 
languages, and literature of the u- 
ropean nations, his ardent and inde- 
fatigable mind was prepared to enter 
with success on the study of the va- 
rious languages which are spoken 
through the wide extent of our Indian 
dominions; and such was the rapidity 


of his progress, that Lord Minto, on a” 


public occasion, observed, that his 
attainments resembled more the gift 
of tongues, than the slow and ordinary 
acquisitions of human application. 
The early relish which he also felt for 
the researches which the Braminical 
religion opens to the mind, well pre- 
pared him for the ardaous task of stu- 
dying in their original state, those 
books held sacred among the flindoss, 
which carried the mind back to re- 
mote antiquity, which have tended to 
forin the character of a large portion 
of the inhabitants of the gtobe, and 
which are intimately counccted with 
every thing the most-interesting in 
the history of gan. [n those impor- 
tant qualifications there is, perhaps, 
no individual. now alive who was so 
well calculated to supply to his coun- 
try the loss occasioned by the untime- 
ly death of the late illustrious Sir Wil- 
liam Jones. Like that great and good 
man, Dr. Leyden was desirous of ren- 
dering the acquisitions of his mind 
subservient to the diffusion of the 
sublime truths of Christianity among 
the distant tribes of India; aud was 
employed, a short time before his 
death, in translating the gospels iuto 
various oriental languages. W hat de- 
gree of progress he had made in this 
work we have not learecd; but we 
have too much reason to fear, from 
the circumstances of his death, that 
not only his future plans, but much 
of the fruit of his past libours is dest 
to the worid.—T'o all hisg ther attain- 
meuts, Dr. Leyden added that of )0e- 
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try; and it is no small honour to him 
to have ‘associated with his highly- 
valued friend, Mr. Walter Scott, in 
preparing for the press the work by 
which that gentleman hecame fivst 
known to the world as a poet, viz. 
The Minstrelsy of the Scoitish Border. 
Mr. Seott has paid him the high com- 
pliment of selecting a passage from 
The Ode on visiting Floddon, composed 
by Dr. Levden for that work, as a 
motto far his celebrated poem of Mar- 
ion; but the work by which Dr. 
Leyden's poetic fame is most likély to 
be established, is entitled, 
Infancy descriplice of Teciotdale, which 
was written on the eve of bis depar- 
ture for India. In this interesting 
nreduction of the heart, be has em- 
halmed the feelings, recollections, and 
associations of his early years and bis 
native baunts, with a degree of deli- 
eacy and tenderness which will find 
an echo in every reader of sensibility. 
Ve etanot deny ourselves the mourn- 
ful pleasure of extracting from this 
Ppoem a few lines, which come home 
fo our hearts at the present moment 
with powerful impression :— 
But, sed.as he that dies.ineagly spring, 
When ilowers begin to blow, and .arks to 
sing, 
E When nature’s joy a moment warms his 
j heart, 
pAnd makes it doubly hard with life to 
part. 
i hear the whispers of the dancing gale, 
And, fearful, listen for the flapping sail, 
Seek, in these natal shades, a short relief, 
And stead a pleasure ¥.om maturing grief! 


On the 27th ult. at the advanced 
age of GG yeais, David Fraser, late far. 
merof Batnyards, near Beauly. He 
served as piper to Simon Lord Loyar, 
and fought at the battles of Falkirk 
and Calloden. Notwithstanding his 
very great age, he retained his facul- 
ties entire; he was never heard to 
complain of indisposition, and it was 
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only a few days before his death he 
was obliged, owing to debility, to con- 
fine himscif to bed. ‘The ‘Hon. A. 

Fraser, of Lovat, desirous to shew 
every mark of respect to the remains 
of an old and faithful servant, ordered 
both his pipers te accompany the fu- 
neral, playing a mournful dirge, fram 
Barnvards to the place of interment, 
at Kirkhill. he also seit to the burial 
ground a sufficient supply of good 
Highland whiskey, for the refresh- 
ment of those who attended the fune- 

ral, according to the old custom of 
the clan. 


At his lordship’s house, in Portman- 
square, the Countess Beverley. 


At Wallington, near Fareham, deep- 
ly and universally lamented, Colonel 
lobert Patton, late governor of St. 
Helena; whose experienced and pa- 
ternal cave of that remote colony, had 
long and deservedly endeared him to 
every class of its inhabitants, and was 
acknowledzed by the warmest testi- 
montals of their gratitude, after ‘his 
return to the mather country. To 
the professional acc’ mplishments of a 
soldier, were united the tenderness of 
a husband, the aitection of a parent, 
and the sincerity of a friend) With 
these amiable and distinguished qua- 


‘lities, he possessed a mind highly en- 


riched by historical knowledge and 
classical attainment. His Treatise on 
the Principles of Asiatic Monarchies, 
and his able Remarks on the Laws 
aud Customs of the Hindus, display 
an acquaintance with-oricntal litera- 
ture rarely to be met with. The dark 
pages of Braminical record did not, 
however, exciude his attention from 
the admired writers of the’ Augustan 
age ; and he has left behind him a 
Collection of manuseript imitations, 
which would sustain no inferiority 
from a comparison with our best Eug- 
iish poets. 


<= — - 
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Covent Garpen Tueatre. 
Harlequin and Padmanaba ; 
Lie Golden Fish. 


FTER the trasedy of George 
LR Barnvell, (which, according to 
CUstOdity is performed, during the 
(hristias holidays, at both of the 


or, 


pantomine was 
brought out, founded on the story of 
the Golden Fish in the Arabian Tales. 
The pringipal novelty in it was the 
exhibition of a voung elephant, bear- 
ing the suitan of Persja, from a hunt- 


theatres), this new 


ing excursion. As soon as he came 
on the stage he seemed a little stiuck 
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with the tumult around him, and on 
being urged by his driver to come 
forward, he seemed rather willing to 
retreat. All efforts, even the applica- 
tion of the goad to his neck, were un- 
availing to make him stoop for the ac- 
comnivdation of the sovereign of 
Persia, and he fairly took his Majesty 
off the stage with him, notawithstand- 
ing all that his guards could do to 
prevent him, who, by the bye, scemed 
rather shy of encountering such an 
antagonist. It would be endless to 
describe the changes of scenery in this 
pantomime, some of which seem the 
effect of magic; the first is changed 
by a Genius, froin a scene on the side 
of ariver, to one in the celestial re- 
gions, twinkling with dnoumerable 
stars; and the comet is seen in all its 
splendour. After a sheep-sheering, a 
woolsack ‘is changed, by a touch of 
Harlequin’s wand, into a representa- 
tion of the Duke of Bedferd’s statue, 
in Bloomsbury-square. ‘There is also 
a good representation of the hoax in 
Berner’s-street, with a cry of ** Room 
for the Lord Mayor.” Grimaldi too 
has a hit at the Four-in-hand Club, 
by rigging a cradle out as a coach; 
wrapping bimself in a couple of blan- 
kets for a box-coat,and clapping a 
wooden trencher en his head for a 
“bang up” hat. He was drawn out 
by a dog harnessed to his vehicle.— 
The piece was generally applauded. 


Lyceum THeatre, STRAND. 
Right and Wrong. 
In this new comedy, Neville is the 
nephew disinherited by the will forged 
by Malcolm, who, besides robbing 


“ him of his estate, courts his mistress~ 


(Miss Harcourt), and endeavours to 
seduce his sister, Miss Neville, who 
has taken refuge in the house of 
Oakum. The villany is discovered 
by Vellum, a disappointed agent of 
Malcolm's. Neville is united to Miss 
Harcourt, and oid Pemberton is re- 
conciled to the marriage of his son 
with Miss Neville, so that all ends 
happily. The best characters are 
those of Mr. Dowton, Mrs. Sparks, 
and Mr. Oxberry. The former is a 
eopy of Farmer and Dame Ashfield in 
the comedy of Speed the Plough, and 
the lattera Mrs. Malaprop if breec hes. 
His perversion of language was,"how- 
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ever, carried too far, and from undue 
repetition ceased to have any comic 
effect. The story is so simple, that 
the denouement is easily anticipated; 
but the author endeavours to spin out 
the business by making Neville as- 
sume the disguise of a gypsey, to dis- 
cover what he could have learned in 
his own proper person; and by the 
fooleries of Spruce, a caricature of a 
London footman. From the end of 
the second act,the play fell off, anda 
vumber of good sentiments, admira- 
bly given by Dowton, could not sup- 
ply the requisition made by the au- 
dience for incident, interest, and va- 
riety. The play was heard to the end, 
and though some disapprobation was 
expressed, the curtain dropped a- 
midst a strong mixture of applause. 
The Prologue bespoke it a nosegay of 
British flowers, without the poison of 
a single exotic, but the flowers were 
faded, and almost without any odour. 
The Epilogue, well adapted to the 
catch the public, was well delivered 
by Mrs. Glover, to whom and the 
other performers the unknown author 
is much indebted for their exertions, 


The White Cat; or, Harlequin in 
Fairy Wood. 


Tus new pantomime (which made its 


appearance during the holidays) in 
its first part, from which it takes its 
title, was found almost too ridiculous 
to be tolerated even in pantomime, as 
unfortunately, thaugh preposterously 
absurd, it was miserably insipid. The 
piece, however, improved very much 
upon acquaintance, and finally called 
forth loud and unanimous shouts of 
applause from all parts of the house. 
Without witnessing, it is inipossible 
to form an adequate idea of the effegt 
produced by the scenery, painted by 
Greenwood for the occasion. TH 1% 
upon the whole, the best pantemine 
that has becti scen for a long time. 
The business is whimsical and amu- 
sing; the changes numerous, and the 
tricks, though highly ludicrous, are 
for the most part perfectly original. 
The extraordinary spectacle of a bull 
in a china shop, afforded great enter- 
tainment, and the artificial elephant 
introduced, was welcomed with loud 
plaudits. A word or two on this sab- 
ject may not he amiss, to explain the 
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mauner in which this creature is 
brought forward. In one of the 
scenes a folio edition of Shakspeare is 
seen, which is changed by the magic 
touch, to ‘‘ New Readings of Shak- 
speare,” and it is from these that the 
artificial elephant advances. This ex- 
cited much laughter, and contributed 
not a little to the eclat with which the 
pantomime went off. 

Mr. Hartland was the representative 
of the motley hero. 
were entitled to great praise, and re- 
warded with loud applause. Miss 
Valency, who. played Columbine, for 
the first time, gave it in a very effec- 
tive style;, her dress was beautiful, 
her deportment interesting; iadeed, 
had there been any faults, we might 
say with the poet, “* Look in her face, 
and, youll forget them all.” 

Mr. Kirby, in the Clown, acquitted 
himself in a very satisfactory manner. 
We never saw a man in one charac- 
ter more superior to himself in ano- 
ther, thau he is in the Clown in this 
piece to what he was in Scaramouch, 
in Don Juan. Mr. Barnes (a new per- 
former) was a very good Pantaloon: 
and, in a word, the pantomime was 
extremely well got up altogether, and 
allords the holiday folks a more than 
ordipary treat. 


Recency THEATRE. 

The Mysterious Stranger. 
Tuts new lyric romance has been 
brought forward at this elegant little 
theatre, situated in Tottenham-street, 
Tottenham-coart-road. We were a- 
sreeably surprised to. witness a piece 
in three acts, written in excellent po- 
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etry, and abounding in beautifut 
imagery and striking metaphors. The 
plot and incidents are highly roman- 
tic; but, at the same time, there is 
nothing out of real life, and what we 
doubt not might actually have hap- 
pened in the Gothic ages. The au- 
thor is Mr. Fleming Gordon, a young 
gentleman of acknowledged genius, 
The performers exerted themselves to 
the utmost, particularly Messrs. Cob- 
ham, Merry, Porteus, and Herring. 
Mrs. Turratt sung some very beauti- 
ful airs, and a well written prologue 
was ably delivered by Mr. Huddart. 
The house was fashionably attended, 
and the piece given out for a second 
representation with general and de- 
served applause. , 

~th 

Oxrympic Pavittron, 

Newcastle Street. 
A new melo-drama, called Baghvan 
Ho; or, The Tartar Tartard, has been 
brought out here. [It combines some 
of the best points of Timour the Tartar 
and Blue Beard; and in respect to 
scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
might rival those favourite pieces. ‘In 
the Turkish procession was introdyced 
the elephant, from Exeter 'Change; 
the docility with which he marche 
and faced the lights was admirable. 
He was much applauded in this bis 
first appearance before an ‘English 
audience. In the last scene the ge- 
neral attack of horse and foot, their 
various evolutions to gain and keep 
possession of the bridge, and the 
burning of Blue Beard’s castle, had a 
grand etlect. 


— Ea 
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NOVEL scene has been. pre- 
4% sented to this country, but in- 
deed the atrocious murders that pre- 
ceded it were novel, and mark a new 
era almost in eur national character. 
The increase of crimes of al! kinds is 
also novel, and requires strict exami- 
nation, but we doubt much, whether 
novelty of punishment will diminish 
the evil. On the late murders the 
strongest suspicions fell on one man, 
and many succeeding - circumstances 
have tended to increase them. He 


was imprisoped, and in the jail found 
sufficient facilities for suicide eT he 
niagistrates thought. it neeessary>to 
make an exhibition of the body in @ 
peculiar wa), and inistead of convey- 
ing it to the nearest. cross-rdads, and 
there throwing it into a hole, they: 


made along procession with it, stop=™ 


ped at the houses where the murders 
were commitied, and exhibited the 
body with che impleinents of the mur- 
der to the gaping muttitude) We 
cannot dewbt that the magistrates had, 


g~ 


% 
a 
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all this done with a good intention; 
hut the example was bad, and they 
were by no means justified in treating 
him asa murderer of another, as he 
bad not been proved guilty of that 
crime. The crime of which he was 
proved to be guilty, is self- murder, to 
which a peculiar punishment is an- 
nexed: but the self-murderer is not 
to be treated as one guilty of a greater 
ctime. No evidence whatever, pre- 
vious to trial, justities such a proceed- 
ing, and we ought not by any means 
to weaken the solemnity of the sen- 
tence, which the law passes upon a 
real criminal. Every thing leads us 
to believe, that in this instance the 
wretch who murdered bimself was 
also guilty of the crime of mardering 
another: but, if magistrates change, 
in any one -instanee, the prescribed 
rules of conduct, we are not sure that 
they may not do it in oflers, where 
can he less justification for such an 
action. The general reprobation of 
the conduct of the magistrates in this 
instance will, we trust, in fulure, pre- 
vent similar irregularities. 

Jn consequence of the borror occa- 
sioned by such enormous crimes, a 
great stir has taken place in many pa- 
rishes, and the inhabitants have taken 
measures fer their sceurity. The con- 
fidence in the police appesrs to have 
been misplaced, and incees! we never 
could view that system with approba- 
tion. A paid magistrate and paid 
dependants may be very weil to detect 
enormous crimes, but zre not hikely to 
prevent the commission of inferior 
enes, nor to remove fioin our doors 
the vagabonds that so much intest our 
streets. Whiere the inhabitants take 
care of themselves, as was the case of 
Switzerland and the free towns of 
Germany, robberies, such as are datly 
committed ii London, are scarcely 
known. By forming themselves into 
nixhtiy guards, the rogues are easily 
separated from the honest men, and 
a. proper watch is kept over the 
loose and:proiligate; and perhaps it 
might be right te enforce our ancient 
laws, obliae every householder to 
keep and exhibit his arms, and take 
his turn in the guard of his distriet. 
Ehe inconvenicice would be fiitie 
felt in auvy district, the security to the 
public would be great, and we shauld 
no Songer be classed by the nations on 
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the continent below the mark of civi- 
lisation. 

If our police will not set vs high in 
the estimation of Europe, our skill in 
medicine will not be raised by the exa- 
minations that have taken place of tie 
physicians employed about the royal 
sufferer. It was necessary that ther 
should be examined by the council 
previously to the meeting of pxrtlia- 
ment, and after this they awoderwent 
another examination; but the chan- 
ges of hdpes, fears, doubts, and de- 
spair' would, in a less serious subject, 
have afforded much room for tudi- 
crous animadversion. It appeared evi- 
dent, upon the whole, however, that 
no person in his senses could expect 
such a change in the sovereign, as to 
enable him to sit again on his throne, 
and cons¢quently various were the 6ur- 
mises on the durability of ministry 
and the views of the Prince Regent. 
Sutfice it, that the restrictionsare not 
yet removed, and we must wait tll 
the time comes when the prince’ may 
fullow the bent of his inclinations. 
As to the real advantage of a change 
of ministry, 1t might not be se easy to 
point it cut ip the present system of 
parliament: but if the prince were to 
form one, in which should not be a 
single member of the House of Com- 
mons, the affairs of government would 
be conducted wiih greater ease to 
himself and advantage to the peaple. 

The embarassments in Ireland are 
not quite removed. The trish dele- 
gates have been interrupted in their 
mecrting, and the catholi.. have re- 
ported to government the intelligence 
communicated to them of a conspi- 
racy, which, ff it bad breken out, 
would have assurediv been attributed 
to them. We shail be glad when 
their petitions have been taid before 
parliament, and their whole conduct, 
as well as that of the ministry, been 
duiv investigated. Surely we cannot 
be so far behind the re-t of Lurepe, as 
to seiain the deste of keeping up re- 
ligious prejudices; a desire which 
aught to be relinquished to the priests 
of che ditterent persua-ions, whose ad- 
vice should always excite suspicion, 
when their own interest is concerned. 

In the midst of ai our supposed 
dithculties, a grand plan. is in agita- 
tiou for a new palace, and an opening 
from it to Casleion:house. Some 
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ground has fatien in to the ‘crown to 
the north of Lendon, and it is sup- 
posed that many ornamented mansious 
may be erected, which shall add great- 
ly to the beauty of the metropolis, and 
what is more, the ground rents of 
these buildings will pay for the in- 
tended palace. The plan has given 
rise to many ill-natured remarks ; but 
that disposition must de bad which 
can carp at taste so well employed for 
the improvement of that part of the 
town, which is to form the opening 
between the two palaces. 

Abroad our attention is naturally 
carri¢d to Spain and Portugal, whence 
nothing consolatory has arrived. We 
hear from Cadiz of disagreements be- 
tween the governments there ‘and its 
ally; and the Cortez has debates, but 
of very little interest. The cordiality 
that ensures success does not exist at 
the fountain head: and, if the French 
are beat out of the country, little 
thanks will be due either to the Bri- 
tish auxiliaries, or the wisdom and 
energy of the rulers at Cadiz. Gue- 
rillas are in many parts of the coun- 
try, and if we could believe the re- 
ports of their successes, not a French- 
mau would now exist in it, but wnfor- 


tunately al] this vanishes in the pro- 


gressive advances of the’ French, 
whose designs seem to suffer very lit- 
tle check from the petty warfare. - Va- 
lentia seems likely to hold out a longer 
siege than was first expected, but in 
the mean time it is to be feared, that 
the French are possessing themselves 
of the greater part of that fertile king- 
dom. Of course, wherever they go, 
the inquisition is abolished, and this 
is some consolation in the terrible 
warfare with which Spain is afflicted. 
—As to Portugal, it creates very little 
interest. Lord Wellington has the 
command of the ¢ccuntry, and is not 
likely to be interrupted, or to inter- 
rupt by any expedition the progress 
of the French in Spain. 

Bonaparte is in repose in his capi- 
tal; and he has ordered out thé con- 
scription of all between nineteen and 
twenty, that is, the young men of this 
age must take their chance of being 
drawn for the military service, where 
all on etitering are placed upon an 
equal footing, and’ may rise by merit 
io the highest posts. He can never 
waut for good soldters whilst this 
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scheme is pursued. He seems to take 
no part in the war between Russia and 
the ‘Turks, which, by all accounts, is 
likely to end in-a peace, with the loss 
of territory on the part of the latter. 
The ill success of the Vizier has hurt 
his popularity, and they will not easily 
find a general to replace him. Sicily 
affords less subject for conversation, 
but what is the real state of the Bri- 
tish in that island is not easily ascer- 
tained. Spanish America is more and 
more likely to maintain its indepen- 
dence, and in spite of the dispatches 
from the viceroy of Mexico, he will 
find it difficult to maintain his autho- 
rity, which, at preseft, does not ex- 
tend far bevond the walls of his capi- 
tal: Our West Indies have aftarded 
some unpleasing intelligence of a dis- 
pute between the council! at St. Kitt’s 
and the governor, which has been 
cofveyed in a kind of manifesto of 
the former, vindicating the character 
of the island; and in Jamaiea the op- 
position to government has’ been 
strong, and brought forward pointed 
resolutions, in which the miserable 
state of the island is painted in glow- 
ing colours. It has no market for its 
sugars, and its coffee can no longer be 
exported. Suchare tlie cifects of this 
unhappy war, in which Europe has 
groaned sufficiently long: but where 
are to be found its peace makers? — 
The affairs of Congress naturally 
claim our attention, and a strong fea- 
ture in them is the report of the com- 
mittee on foreign’ affairs. This is 
drawn up with great energy, and con- 
tains matter very offensive to the two 
contending powers of Europe. It 
complains of their systematic aggres- 
sions against neutral commerce—of 
their violation of those principles of 
justice and public law, held sacred by 
all civilised nations, each. justifying 
his system of rapine as a retaliation 
for similar acts on the part of his ene- 
my; as if the law of nations could 
sanction a principle, which, if engraft- 
edon our municipal code, would ex- 
cuse one robber upon the sole plea, 
that the unfortunate victim of his ra- 
pacity was also a victim of the injus- 
tice of the other It asserts that the 
French decrees are, so far at least as 
the American rights are concerned, 
refily and practically at an end; but 
it is not so ou the part of the English, 
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who seize the ships of the United 
States on their own coasts, at the very 
mouths of their own harbours, and 
force their matiners into the British 
navy. To resist these aggressions it 
is recommended that the United States 
be immediately put into an attitude 
demanded by the crisis, and various 
resolutions be proposed respecting 
their forces by sea and land. That the 
Ameticans have great cause of com- 
plaint ayainst the Jacobins of Europe 
(whether the British or the French are 
to go by that name we will not deter- 
mire) is most certain, yet still actual 
war against either party will increase 
their difficulties. Let them stay till 
the two heasts have worried each 
other sufficiently, and abstain, if they 
can, from the stupidity, folly, and 
wickedness of European _ politics, 
keeping in mind the awful denuncia- 
‘tion,—that God himself will, in his 
own time, destroy the natiotis that de- 
light iawar. 

In the East Indies complete success 
has foilowed the well-laid plan of Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty. The French in 
Java have every where surrendered, 
and the whole island, except where 
the native princes stiil retain a feeble 
dominion, is new subject to the Bri- 
tish arms. Batavia has been cele- 
brated for the unwholescmeness of its 
climaie; we shall uowsee what it will 
he in British hands, but we trust that 
it will belong tu the crown, aad not to 
the East India Company; and if the 
English have free access to it, we 
doubt not that it will be improved, 
and become a great: emporium of 
commerce. 

The session of Parliament was 
opened by an address from the Regent, 
delivered by Lords Commissioners, 
It contained condolences on the state 
of the king—and hopes of a proper 
provision for him under his present 
inelancholy infirmity—satistaction on 
the preservation of Postugal—on the 
promising state of affairs in Spain, and 
on the conquests in the Indian ocean 
—assurances that the difficulties rela- 
tive to the United States had been 
partly removed, and that measures of 
conciliation, consistent with national 
honour and commercial rights, would 
be pursued. The House of Cou.mons 
was, as usual, addressed for fresh sup- 
plies, and the revenue of Ireland was 
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stated to be improved. An address, 
as usual, an echo of the speech, was 
moved, and seconded, and passed.— 
Lord Grenville stated that he main- 
tained his former sentiments, that in 
aiming blows at the enemy we had 
struck at our own resources, and our 
own best commercial interests; that 
the government had entered into a 
disgraceful partnership with the bank 
to impose a base coin and a depre- 
ciated paper upon the country, in 
which all the profit was given to the 
bank. On the affairs of Ireland, which 
must soon be brought to a crisis, he 


retained his former opinion, and it 


must be decided, whether they should 
or should not cease to have the advan- 
tages of the British constitution.— 
Lord Grey coincided in the senti- 
ments advanced by Lord Grenville, 
and after some very unimportant 
speeches, the address was unanimously 
voted, , 

In the lower House very different 
was the course. It bas of late years 
been the custom of that House to hear 
the speech read, and then two young 
gentlemen make their maiden speech- 
es, and present an address dished up 
by the ministers. This is generally 
voted after a few speeches trom the 
opposition, who, if they came into 
power, follow exactly the same course, 
so that the sovereign, instead of re- 
ceiving those sentiments which are 
the result of joint deliberation, has 
merely re-echoed to him with super- 
fluous compliments bis own expres- 
sions, drawn up by the same persons. 
So strongly reoted was the persuasion 
of the propriety of this very unbe- 
coming practice, that when a member 
went out of this idle course, a general 
surprise prevailed, anda wish was ma- 
nifested that the appointed puppet 
should take precedency in the debate. 
The Speaker could not, however, ac- 
cede to these wishes, for Sir Francis 
Burdett had first caught his eye, and 
he declared that the Baronet had the 
possession of the House, and, unless 
he gave up his right, was entitled to 
proceed. On this Sir F. Burdett ad- 
dressed the House in one of the most 
eloquent and argumentative speeches 
that had ever been heard in it, pre- 
facing it by stating it to be their duty, 
both to prince and people, to addiess 
him in the language of truth, express 
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to him what were the real feelings 
of the country, and the grievances of 
which we hed to complain. For the 
last eighteen years every succeeding 
year had been more calamitous than 
the preceding, and he might go far- 
ther back, so that it was time for us 
to reflect, whether there was not 
something radically wrong in the sys- 
tem. This ought to be pointed out 
to his Royal Highness, and the fact 
was, that the effects of the American 
war were felt at this dav in the war in 
which we were engaged, in which he 
did not believe that any one of the 
persons who defended it could say 
what we were fighting for. Not for 
liberty, for such a word was never per- 
mitted to escape their lips: not for 
the rights of the people of Spain, for 
they were never thought of: but to 
support the principles of a wild des- 
potism. The Spaniards, though ca- 
tholics, were valuable allies; but 
how did we act. to the Irish, catho- 
lics also, but the most valu..ble of our 
allies? By those who were really the 


representatives of the people, such 
observations=~ Here the worthy baro- 
net was called to order'—and he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that the House 


should think it an insult not to be call- 
ed the representatives of the people; 
but really after what had happened in 
1808, when the trafic in seats of par- 
liament was vot only not denied, but 
even avowed by ministers, and justi- 
fied on the ground of its notoriety, 
there wasa degree of squeamishness 
in their being so much hurt upon 
such a subject. He then adverted to 
the defects of administration, shewing 
that he had read many works in de- 
fence of each of the three forms of 
government, monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, but never one in fa- 
vour of an oligarchy—and that too 
not of great men, but of rotten bo- 
roughmongers—a base description of 
persons not to be found in any coun- 
try but our own, This was a grand 
and fundamental grievance. ~ The 
multiplicity and harassing mode of 
collecting our taxes was another sub- 
ject of complaint, which was fullowed 
by too just a representation of our 
military system, and the whiskered 
natives and foreigners, that make so 
promivent a part of it. Here the 
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worthy baronet introduced that topie 
that cannot be too often enforced up- 
ona people that pretends to civilisa- 
tion, and this is the flogging in the 
army, on which he pledged himself 
that no exer ion should be wanting on 
his part to wipe off this stigma on the 
nation. From this punishment, he 
properly observed.officers are exempt- 
ed, aiid why should then the soldier 
be exposed to it? he informations, 
ex officio, of the attornev-general, came 
next under consideration, and were 
properly declared tobe irreconcileable 
with our ideas of law, justice, common 
sense, or fecling. More of these in- 
formations had been filed within the 
two or three last vears, than in ail the 
period before or since the revolution, 
On these, and other topics, he said he 
had framed an address to the Prince 
Regent; but the great point, he con- 
ceived to be the full and fair repréesens 
tation of the people in that House, 
to the want of which he attributed 
the immensity of our debt, and all our 
accumulated calamities. ‘The sub- 
stance of his speec’s was given ina 
most masterly address, which he read 
to the House, and presented to the 
Speaker. !t contains such a history, 
that on reading it we could not but 
think of some of the ancient prophets 
proclaiming to a wicked nation their 
sins and iniquities.. The perusal of 
this address will be an excettent prepa- 
rative for the approaching fast day, 
when they, who wish seriously to bewail 
and lament their sins as members of 
the community, may find in it some- 
thing or another which must give them 
the deepest cause of regret and humi- 
liation. 

The address was seconded by Lord 
Cechrane, and thus came with the 
authority of the representatives of the 
second city in the kingdom. His 
lordship mentioned facts that had 
come to his own knowledge, in Sicily, 
and in Portugal, of the oppression of 
the people; and asked, if men so 
raised, could have the feelings of sol- 
diers or patriots?. He assetted, that 
the dungeons of the inquisition were 
filled with unhappy wyetches, pinihg 
out their days in hopeless captivity, 
and averred, that the British namé is 
abhorred both in Sicily and’ Portugal. 
After his lordsbip had concluded 
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energetic speech, the address was read 
by the Speaker ; and then Lord Jose- 
lyn, the intended ministerial addres- 
ser, got up, and proposed an amend- 
ment, or in other words, proposed his 
own addiess : his whole speech, as it 
had been prepared, .referred only to 
it. In this he was seconded by Mr. 
Vise, but neither of their speeches 
were worthy of the least notice, and 
* their address was, as usual, the echo 
of the speech fromthe throne. Mr. 
Whitbread coincided in a great part 
of what fell from Sir Francis, but 
wouid not support his address, because 
his observations were mixed with per- 
sonal. allusions, and he was not satis- 
fied of the prepriety of their veiug 
made at such a time and-place. Mr. 
Ponsonby was of the same opinion, 
but he censured the omission of Ire- 
Jand in thespeech, and spoke earnest- 
ly iv favour‘ef Catholic emancipa- 
tiob. After a few observations from 
Mr. Perceval, Sir Francis Burdett’'s 
address was disposed of by a division; 
there being for it one single meaiber 
beside the mover and seconder, and 
against it two-hundred and forty, iu- 
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speech, which Mr. Perceval disavow- 
ed, and Mr. Whitbread was satisfied, 
and so the mighty matter ended. The 
cause of offence was a quotation, in 
allusion to Mr. Whitbread’s — pro- 
phecies: 
* Destroy his web of prophecy in vain, 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 
The lines are Pope's, and Mr. Per- 
ceval alluded, it seems,only to the per- 
tinacity of Mr. Whitbread in prophe- 
cying, not wishing in the least to con- 
vey any thing in the terms dirty 
work. It created a good laugh, and 
Mr. Whitbread was satished; and we 
are glad that the heroes can steep in 
a sete skin. General Tarleion cen- 
sured. the war in Portugal... Mr. 
Creevey stated the diminution of 
taxes to be no less than three millions 
and a helf; and concluded by mov- 
ing that-the report be brought up on 
that day week, that this question 
might be enquired itito. Mr.Perce- 
val allowed that the total revenue was 
indeed two miflions short of that of 
the preceding year; Mr. Hutchinsou 
entered largely imto the affairs of Lre- 
land; after which Mr. Greevey's pro- 


cluding the mever and seconder of per and judicious motion was neya- 
the second address, which afterwaids tived, aisi thie address adered to be 
passed without adivision.. Mr.Cuth- prescated to the Prince. ‘The dimi- 
bert was the member who had the bo- nution of the revenne is, however, an 
nour of being thus singular; and of important fact, aml this, when cou- 
this vote he wil! never repent as Jong pled with ihe increase of the expendi- 
2s he. lives; and wherever it is men- ture, is calculated to excite the most 
tioned, grateful posterity will do jus- thoughtless to reflect. 
tice to his honour and integrity. The speech was not, however, with- 
Qn the next day, the report of the out futher votice, for, on the follow- 
address was brought up, and now Mr. ing day, Mr. Creevey complained of 
Whitbread, who could not on the the want of attention tothe important 
night before point out the objection- subject of sinecure places, whose abo- 
able parts in Sir Francis Burdett’s lition had been recommended by so 
address, and so make it in his opinion. many committees. Was it fair, he 
more palateable, entered intoadiscus- asked, that when the country suffered 
sion of the Prince’s Speech, but ad- under so many--privations, it should 
vanced nothing remarkable, except be-held out.te them, that the most 
that in his wishes for peace, he added successful trade was that of a member 
a wish that Pranee had shtps, colo- of parliament, who aruckled to the 
nies, and commeree, that there might* minister of the day? He noticed se- 
be some chance for peace in the veral places heid by members of par- 
world. "This. gave rise to-some sar- liament,-or those whe had:been mem- 
easms from Mr. Pefeeval, very gross bers,; and among them Colonel Mac 
indeed, so much so, that at the end of Mahon's, Mr. ‘Thernton’s, and Sir 
aépeech.very uninteresting in other John Sinclair's; and mowed, that the 
xespects, Mr. Whitbread made a so- House sbould take into-its early consi- 
Jemu apreal to the chair, to know deration the various sinecures, offices 
whether any thing was meant person- of emolument, and pensions beld by 
aliy to him in the allusions in the last members of the House. . This was op- 
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posed by Mr, Perceyal, Mr. Croker, 
Mr. Stephen, who rose in great agita- 
tion (poor man!) to vindicate his 
holding the place of master in chan- 
cery, and to oppose that vile system 
of presuming (as we do), that a mem- 
ber of parliament holding a place un- 
der government, is incapable of dis- 
charging his parliamentary duties 
conscientiously, and with integrity. 
This morality he did not admire, but 
thought it a gratuitous supposition, 
not very honourable to the human 
character. He saw notbing (nor does 
any placeman) inconsistent in the 
two stations being held by the same 
person, that of a faithful servant of 
the crown, and that of a faithful re- 
presentative of the people. For Mr. 
Creevey's motion were eleven, against 
it fifty-four, but it is not said how 
maby of the fifty-four hold places 
under government. Mr. Hutchinson, 
after some little altercation on the 
point of order, with Mr. Perceval, 
gave notice that he should move fora 
repeal of the Union between Great 
3, itain and Treland, on the first ‘Tues- 
day in March; and Lord Folkstoue 
presented a petition from a poor wo- 
man, whose poverty and iguerance 
had subjected her to excemmunica- 
tion and consequent impriscament. 
It was ordered to tie on the table; and 
the noble lord intends to enquire far- 


ther into this and similar casés, but be. 


will do nothing uwless the couris are 
abolished, er the trial by jury intro- 
duced into them. 

The state of the king being report- 
ed to both houses, a committee was 
ordered in each, to examine the phy- 
sicians,- and the examination was 
printed, From this it appeared, that 
these gentlemen were not unanimans 
in their opinions, but all agiced that 
their hopes were very mach dimi- 
nishéd since the last repert; aud as 
far as ean be collected from their Lan- 
guage, the case was all but hopeless. 
We could have wished that each has 
been asked. this, plain questio:., cup 
posing a hundred cases exactly, similar 
to that of the king's, the persons at- 
fected all being kings, and having to 
periorm exactiy ihe same duties as 
the kings of England, bow many do 
you think would recover so as to he 
icft at large, without any person to 
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watch their conduct, how many to be 
abroad but under the inspection of a 
keeper, how many would necessarily 
remain under confinement, how many 
would be competent to resume’ the 
kingly office, and perforin the duties 
of their station? As each would have 
nothing to do but to give his answers 
in numbers, in which can be no mis- 
take as to- the writer's opinion, the 
public would beable to form a correct 
estimate of the case. 

In consequence of this opinion, 
Mr. Perceval stated to the Mouse the 
necessity of a new arrangement, and 
in a most confused and com, !icated 
speech, gave an account of his inten- 
tions. From it might be collected 
that an increase of expenditure, rather 
than a diminution, was to be expect- 
ed; anda true view of the dispensa- 
tion of Providence did net seem to 
have been taken, as it would be more 
becoming to abstain from a! fictitious 
ideas of grandeur, and to diminish the 
pomp that in other cases properly be- 
longs to royalty. ‘Phe unfortunate 
object of our cares reg uses very little 
expenditure upon bituiseii, and there 
is far more than cnough, without any. 
addition to the burden upon the sub- 
ject, for the truce decorum of the 
courts of a Queen and a Regent under 
the present awful circumstances. 
When the report for the esiablish- 
ment of the household was broughtap, 
Mr. Creevey observed, that he conid 
make out that the sum of 120,0002, 
wis required in addition, fer the 
household, and other services; and it 
was proposed to suppiy this from the 
droits of the adintraity. ile con- 
tended, chat these droits belonged io 
the people, noi to tie crown; that 
rarliaaicit, not the minister, shoud 
appropriate them. ‘Tl was another 
fund that required the attention af the 
House—the four and. bati per cent. 
Leeward Island bs which he 
tainlained were t] e pub- 
lic, and ought | info the 
hxc : oect he 


sbould make future 


motion. 
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clusion,—that a committee should be 
formed to take into consideration the 
night-watch. At this Sir S. Romilly 
very properly expressed his surprise; 
and considered it necessary to make a 
further enquiry into the great increase 
of felonics, and the whole system 
of the police establishment. The 
causes of this increase deserved the 
serious consideration, of the House, 
that a proper remedy might be ap- 
plied. - He attributed much of the 
evil to the present svstem of punish- 
ments, and the promiscvous imprison- 
ment of ‘prisoners, by which the less 
guilty were tutored to the higher 
crimes. The hulks appeared to him 
to be colleges of vice. The state 
of the police, and the rewards for the 
apprehension of criminals, was a sub- 
ject of great importance. These're- 
wards had the same operation with the 
police as expedition money in the 
poblie offices. Police officers ought 
not to share in them, for it was their 
duty to prevent crimes, and appre- 
hend offenders, An indecent famili- 
arity was said to exist between the 
police officers and the worst charac- 
ters in society. {t was a mistake that 
similar murders were known under 
the strictest police; he had resided at 
different times in Paris, and never 
heard of any thing equal it atrocity 
to what had taken place. Mr. Smith 
coincided in opinion with Sir Samuel 
Romilly, that Mr. Ryder had omitted 


the most important paints of enquiry, 


but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought that he had proposed a prac- 
tical remedy to a practical evil. He 
allowed that a connection subsisted 
between the police and the thieves, 
but did not think it operated to the 
increase of crimes. Mr. Abercrombie 
observed, that the present evils might 
“be greatly diminished by an active 
police; and he moved an amendment, 
that the committee should enquire into 
the staie of the police, as wellas of the 
nightly watch. Lord Cochrane attri- 
buted much evil to the pension list; 
and Mr. Ryder denied that police offi- 
cers were tot ready to detect crimi- 
bals. Sir S. Romilly allowed this 
teadivess, when great rewards were 
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proposed, but did not give up his 
opinion of their conduct on common 
occasions. — Sir F. Burdett gave his 
hearty assent to the amendment; and, 
on an observation on the little con- 
nection between the pension list and 
the late crimes, declared that it was 
very great; for dishonesty in public 
men was of a sure and powerful pre+ 
valence to undermine and destroy the 
morals of the nation at large; and he 
should not hesitate to say, that the 
man who fed on the public money, 
without merit or service, was equally 
dishonest with those inferior wretches 
against whom the censures of the law 
were exercised.—Mr. Sheridan ridi- 
culed, with great success, the puny 
exertions and pitiful speech of Mr. 
Ryder, who was the first police ma- 
gistrate, and yet came down with so 
contemptible a plan for the preven- 
tion of such horrid crimes as have 
lately been witnessed. On the ex- 
posure of the body of Williams he 
animadverted with great diguity, de- 
claring that no popular panic could 
justify a departure from the strict 
rule of law: they had not sufficient 
conviction to found the mummery of 
their procession; they had neglected 
the proper guard to prevent the crime 
of suicide, aud yet these were men to 
whom no improper conduct was to be 
attributed. — Mr. Stephen attempted 
to vindicate the Shadwell magistrates, 
thouzh he allowed a remissness in re- 
spect of the suicide. — Mr. Montague 
wis quite concerned for the situation 
in which Mr. Ryder had heen placed 
by Mr. Sheridan, and conld not form 
an idea of his motive for acting so; to 
which Mr. Sheridan replied, My mo- 
tive is to do my duty to the state, and 
that, it seems, is a »Otive of which 
Mr. Montague has no idea. —— The 
ainendment was agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed accordingly; and 
we tiust that it will lead to a police 
framed in such a manners, that our 
streets may no longer exhibit scenes 
which, in spite of our pretences to 
purer religion and higher civilisation, 
make us the langhing-stock aud ab- 
herrence of all Europe. 
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ten: of enclosins Waste Lands. 2s, 

‘The ru dency of Auction- 
neering, ane 
ive it tor the Benefit of Trade. zs. Gd. 

An Appesa: 10 Cotumon Sense, on 
the Bullion Quest as. Od. 


POOUS FC 


th. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Pinkerten’s Petralogy, a Treatise 
op Rocks. ~ vol. Z, 2s. 
NAVIGATION, 
Cole's Stereegoniometry ; also Iee- 
way and magneise Sat BVO. 14s. 


wy 
>. 


Svo.2 


lings. 
rFOYELS. 
ius Mother, or Acci- 


2 vol 


The capric: 
Gents and Chances, . 153. 
Phe Monks Laughter, or Eypo- 


Cisy peuished. 3 voi. Los. 


New Pulilications, 


the Necessity of restrain- 


[Januany 


The Cavern, or the Two Sisters, 
4s. Gad. 

The Borderers, an bistorical Ro- 
mance. 3 vol.i5s. 


POETRY. 

Nighteen, Hlundred and Eleven, 

a Poem, by Anna L. Barbauld.  4to, 
Burns’ Poems, coutgining his 

Life and miscellaneous Remarks on 
his Writings. 2 vol. Svo. 24s. ' 

Catalonia, a Poem, with Notes. 9s. 

Scott's Vision of Don Roderick, 
and ather Poems. 8yvo. 9s. 

Night, a Poem. 8vo., 4s. 

The Royal Sprain, an Ode. Qs. 6d. 

Sophia's Letter to B—r—n Ger—b, 
or Whiskers inthe Dumps. Is. 

Three Royal Bloods, or a lame 
R—t, a darling Commander, and a 
love-siek Admiral, a Poem. 1s. 6d. 

Roncesvalles, a Poem, in twelve 
Books, by R. W harton, Esq. to, 
14 10s. 

Modern W orders, or B—I and the 
Dragon, a poetical Narrative. 5s. 

POLITICAL. 


Yate’s political and historical Ar- 
guments, proving the Necessity of 
Parliamentary Reform. 2 vol. 8yvo, 
18s. 

RELIGION, 

Brief Observations op Christian 
Doctrine and Duty, in a Letter to 
C. Clarke, Esq. occasioned ey the pe- 
rusal of his Sketches of Sentiment. 
By J. Fullagar. 4% 6d. 

A Treatise on the Government of 
the Charch, in which the Divine 
Right of Episcopacy is maintained. 
4-. 


R. Young's D D. Sermon hefore the 
Governors of the Scottish Hospital 
in Londen, Nov. 24, ISIL. Qs. 

J.Rudd’s Forms of Praver and other 
Services, selected for the use of fa- 
niilies, &c. Svo. 5s. 

D. Brichan’s, D.D, Sermons on ya- 
rious Subjects. Vol. ii. Svo. 9s. 

Durders Village Sermons. Vol. vi. 
12mo0. Qs.—Svo. fine paper, Ss, 

Atkinson's Practical Sermons, with 
a pee, &c. of the Author. 2 vol. 8vo. 
1. 

Buck k's serious Enquiries relative to 
this World and that which is to come. 
12ino. 3s. 

Murray's 
Fiorne’s Commentary on 
l2uio. 3s. 


Selection from Bishop 
the Psalins. 
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Martyn’s Sermon at Calcutta, on 
behaif of 900,000 Christians in India 
who want the Bible. s. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE, 

Crump’s Plan for the better Pro- 
tection of British Commerce. Qs. 

Waddington'’s Report relative to 
the Commercial Relations of the 
United Kingdom. 1s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Gait's Voyages and Travels in the 
Years 1809, 10, and 11, in Gibraltar, 
Sardinia, &c. Ato. 


A splendid and highly interesting 
original work, in quarto, entitled The 
Border-Antiquities of England and 
scotland delineated, is in great for- 
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wardness: the first part of which will 
be published, on the 31st of March, 
by Messrs. Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown. It is intended to 
comprise, in this work, the whole of 
the antiquities of the Borders; exhi- 
biting specimens of the architecture, 
sculpture, and other vestiges of for- 
mer ages, from the earliest times to 
the union of the two crowns, accom- 
eres with descriptive sketches, and 
iographica! remarks; together with 
a brief historical account of the prin- 
cipal events that have occurred in 
is interesting part of Great Britain, 
he whole of ‘the plates will be en 
graved by J. Greig, from paintings 
made expressly for this work by Mr. 
G. Arnold, A.R.A. Mr. A. Nasmyth, 
Edinburgh, aud Mr. L. Clennel. 
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COUNTESS OF BERKELEY’S AD- 
DRESS TO THE PEERS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

N this production, which is of con- 

siderable length, this lady endea- 
vouts to rescue her character from the 
odium which had been cast on it in 
the course of the late proceedings on 
the subject of the Berkeley Peerage. 

In doing this, however, she disclaims 

any intention of questioning the judi- 

cial rectitude of the decision of the 

House of Lords, regarding it as the 

result of the sound application of 

those rules by which their lordships 
are judicially bound to proceed. Lady 

Berkeley reviews the evidence given 

before the Lords, points out, what 

she conceives to be, various ineonsis- 
tencies in it, sand finally persists in 
the declaration that she was legally 

married to Lord Berkeley in 1735!!! 
The following part of her evidence 

that was supposed to be wilfully false, 

it is thought may be read with inter- 
est, even by those who do not feel it 
to be satisiactory. 

“* Having stated that I was acquaint- 
ed with Lord Berkeley ever: since I 
was a girl at school, and that where- 
ever 1 was, Lord Beikeley found me 
out, and followed me, and that 1 left 
Gloucester to avoid him; but that i 
purposely met him in the year 1784, 
at Lenham; | am supposed to have 
stated that which is fa'se, as to my 
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knowing Lofd Berkeley prior to 1785, 
andhat which is supposed to be ins 
consistent, with reference to my mo- 
tive for leaving Gloucester.” 

Referring to the evidence given 
by Mr. Mayers, the silversmith, her 
ladyship remarks. 

** [shall not observe upon the im- 
prudence of persons taking upon 
themselves to speak with so much 
confidence in their memory of events 
that occurred so many years ago. 
The present instance is, however, 2 
striking iliustration of. the caution 
with. which such evidence ought to be 
judicially proceeded upon, as the 
high and irreproachable character of 
Mr. Mayers was peculiarly calculated 
to secure full credit to his testimony, 
had not its incorrectuess been in part 
discovered by others, and in part on 
a subsequent day admitted by him- 
self; but, though the witness was mis- 
taken in point of time, | believe him, 
my lords, to be correct in substance, 
for such was the practice of Lord 
Berkeley and his officers, when the 
militia was in Gloucester, in March, 
1783, and Farrei was then living in 
Westgate-street ; and | and my sister, 
whose name was then Cole, and who 
afi¢rwards, in 1784, took, and iy 1785, 
as noticed by the witness, went by, 
the name of ‘Turner, were then, in 
1783 (if not living with him), very 
much at his house. But in this view 

kk 
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of the evidenee, my lords, it not only 
wholly fails as to the purpose for 
which it was adduced, but sappoits 
my statement, that Lord Berkeley 
knew me before I left Gloucester, in 
1788, and throws, as I submit to your 
lordships, a strong light upon the evi- 
dence of Mr. Wiiley. 

** He states, that in the May meet- 
ing of 1785, | being in Farren’s shop, 
in Westgate-stieet, and Lord Berke- 
ley having seen hita in conversation 
with me, his lordship afterwards ask- 
ed him who that pretty girl was, and 
at a subsequeut period requested the 
witness to introduce him to me. Upoti 
this testimony it is observable, that if 
Lord Berkeley had been in the habit 
of looking at me, when | was with 
Fairen, in Westgate-street, it must 
have been at all events prior to May, 
1785, and most probably in March, 
1783; and if so, can it be seriously 
believed, that Lord Berkeley, in May, 
1785, had so wholly forgotten me as 
to enquire who | was; or that he 
could have put sach a question ftom 
any other motive than from the wish 
to appear not to know who | was? 
And, as 1 am willing to believe that 
the witness is correct in stating that 
Lord Berkeley did ask him the ques- 
tion, I think 1 may safely refer his 
motive to the observations which 1 
have made upon it. The fair couclu- 
sion, therefore, | submit to your lord- 
ships, is, eitlier that the witness -is 
mistaken as to the date when these 
conversations took place, or, being 
correct: in that respect, that Lord 
Berkeley put the questions in order to 
appear wholly unacquainted with me, 
as previously agreed upon between 
us. ; 

** Having disposed of the evidence, 
which 1 believe is the only evidence 

-selied upon in support of the allega- 
tion that I was not acquainted with 
Lord Berkeley prior to 1785, allow 
me to refer your lordships to-that part 
of my evidence which | certainly did 
not give without considerable reluc- 
taneex—I mean ny admission, that, 
whilst IT was witi"Mis. Foot, J did 
once go to Lenbam, purposely to meet 
Lord Berketey. Your lordships will, 
Tam confident, readily eenceive that 
my reluctance to muke this admission, 
proceeded trom the appreliension that 
itwould appear to your lordships a 
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measure of at least indiscretion, and, 
as such, might Jower me iu your esti- 
matioy. But, my lords, however anx- 
ious IT might be on this account, to 
have concealed the circumstance, my 
regard for truth prevailed over every 
other consideration, and 1 must rely 
upon my subsequent conduct having 
heen such, as to repel every inference 
of a tendency injurious to my reputa- 
tion. But, my lords, it has been ob- 
served, that this admission was incon- 
sistent with the reason 1 had assigned 
for leaving Gloucester, namely, to 
avoid Lord Berkeley. My lords, I 
really cannot feel the inconsistency ; 
I fled from Lord Berkeley whilst his 
proposals were disgraceful, and Lmet 
him, when he gave me to believe that 
his intentions were honourable.” 

Her attempt to give the evidence of 
Mr. Tudor more of weight and respec- 
tability than it was allowed by the 
Lords, is, in our opinion, not very 
successful, as she can only account 
for his confusion in the same way in 
which his mother did ;—from his hav- 
ing received a wound on bis head. 

The Marquis of Buckingham’s stte- 
ment, that the words * the mark of 
Richard Barnes,” appeared to him to 
be the in the hand- writing of the late 
Lord Berkeley, as well as those of 
* Augustus Thomas Huy:sman, vicar,” 
she tries to explain away, by endea- 
vouring to prove that the hand-writs 
ing of Lord Berkeley and Mr. Hups- 
nan, * bore a strong resemblance te 
each other.” She then proceeds to 
attack the objection raised, that there 
was no such person as Richard 
Barnes, in the following, manner: 
page 50. 

** My lords, I shall now apply my- 
sclf to the objection that there was no 
such person as Richard Barnies, as to 
which, my lords, allow me to ask if it 
he possible, that if this entry, which 
was necessary io be proved, was fubris 
cated, it could have escaped the ai- 
terition of those who were guilty of 
the fabrication, that they should be 
called upon to give some account of 
the attesting witness; and that their 
failure iv such respect would involve 
the transaction in, atleast, a degree 
ofsuspicion. But whataccount could 
they give of a can who never exist- 
ed? And, if they foresaw, as 1 con- 
ceive they would have forescen, if the 
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entry was a forgery, that their not 
being able to give some account of 


the witness would subject the entry to. 


suspicion, “whence the necessity of 
exposing themselves to it? The name 
of a deceased person, who could not: 
write, might have been substituted, 
and the suspicion, which is now sup- 
posed to attach to the entry, have been 
excluded. ‘The fair question, there- 
fore, my lords, is, as I submit to your 
lordships, whether it is more probable 
that a private marriage should have 
been attested by a person of the name 
of Richard Barnes, (probably recom- 
mended by the very circumstance of 
his being a stranger to the parish, and 
to the parties, and that such person 
should have been lost sight of as soon 
as the purpose for which he was called 
in was answered), or that the parties 
fabricated the entry, and overlooked 
the objection likely to attach to it, in 
respect of their not being able to give 
any account of him as an attesting 
witness; an objection which, if the 
register be a fabrication, they would 
probably have foreseen, and against 
which they might have so easily pro- 
vided.” 

It is to be observed, that the 
strength of the objection, arising from 
their ** not being able to give any ac- 
count of him (Richard Barnes), as an 
attesting witness,” is the very cifcum- 
stance which she brings forward to 
prove, that that objection cannot 
stand. This mode of reasoning is cer- 
tainly very ingenious, as hence it 
must be felt, that any and every pre- 
sumption that makes against her, is 
evidence fn her favour, in proportion 
as it appears the other way. 

Her ladyship’s value for a fair re- 
putation, is obvious throughout the 
work, from the excellent charatter she 
gives herself in almost every other 
page. To prove herself worthy of the 
ealozium ‘thus bestowed, she intro- 
duces a correspondence between her- 
self and Admiral Berkeley, which is 
certainly very flattering to*ther. Not 
content with this, she repeatedly 
speaks of the high estimation in which 
she was held by him, and other per- 
sons of distincfion (from Admiral 
Berkeley, and the amiable Lady 
Emily), * [ will venture to state, that 
he (the Marquis of Buckingham) had 
neard nothing but praise and admira- 
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tion of my conduct, even years before 
they were informed by me of the re- 
lation in which [ stood to them.” 
Page 90.—This panegyric, though 
pretty strong, is exceeded by what 
follows in the next page, “ I can 
most truly assure your lordships, that 
whatever value [ may attach to the 
rank of Countess of Berkeley, it is in- 
finitely short of that which [ attach to 
the virtuous and upright conduct by 
which Mary Cole attained it.” 


On the following letters in the ap- 
pendix, Lady Berkeley lays more 
stress than can be justified: 

“* Sir, 

* Your Royal Iighness has conti- 
nued your regard and friendship for 
me, by every act of your life, for 
more than twenty years: you have 
continued it tome even on my ~ 
bed, and my heart and soul are fille 
with gratitude towards you. Your 
Royal Highness, with the same benefi- 
cent justice, continued your regard to 
my family, when your Royal Highness 
was acquainted with the situation [ 
had placed my wife and children in, 
by concealing my first marriage, in 
1785. 

“IT am now, Sir, reduced to that 
state, that 1 think nothing but a mira- 
cle can preserve my life; and at this: 
awful moment | presume to address 
vour Royal Highness, to implore vou 
to continue that regard towards my 
wife and family vou have ever shewn 
to me: protect them in seouring their 
just rights: and receive, Sir, the? 
latest blessing of one, who, while he 
continues to live, will pray God to 
shower his choicest blessings upon 
you. 

*© Mr. Hughes is obliged to write 
this: Tam unable to do more than 
sign my name. 

(Signed) “* BERKELEY.” 

** The original of this letter was de- 
livered into the hand of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, on the 
morning of the 18th of August, 1810, 
by me, 

** Joun [luGues.” 


* 1 certify the whole of these par- 
ticulars to be true. 


** GeorGE P.” 


K 2 
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** Berkeley Castle. 
** My dear Craven, 

“| feel I am very ill indeed; I 
think it impossible for me to recover, 
and I have but one thought on this 
side the grave, which is my dear wife 
and children. I know you will fulfil 
my last request, and therefore it is 
the greatest comfort to me, to get Mr. 
Hughes to commit my wishes to pa- 
per, for 1 am unable to do more than 
write my name. God bless you, my 
dear nephew. I need not wish you to 
love your aunt, my wife, for that I 
think you do already, as well as my 
eldest son Dursley: and therefore I 
weet on my death-bed, you will go 
yourself to his M: ajesty, either with 
this, or in my name, and implore him 
not to withdraw his goodness from 
my family, but to continue to my 
eldest son, Lord Dursley, the lord- 
leutenancy of the county of Glouces 
ter, who was born in wedléck, after 
my lawful marriage, in the parish 
church of Berkeley, to Mary now 
Countess of Berkeley, in the year 
1785. 

** T presume to approach his Ma- 
jesty through you, feeling, that during 
the forty years J have been his servant 
in Gloucestershire, | bave made the 
peace of the county my first care, and 
carried into effect every act of parlia- 
ment for the good of his Majesiy’s 
government, without being influenced 
by what minister was in, or out, as all 
the county can testify. ] am sure my 
brother George will be gratified at 
secing the lieutenancy given to my 
eldest son, Lord Dursley. 

“The only act of my life that I la- 
ment at this moment, is the conceal- 
ing my first marrjage. - Once more, 
iny dear Craven, God bless you. | 
need not hope you will assist my‘dear 
wife and son, all in your power, in 
establishing my first marriage. I 
have done all in my power to clear 
the character of the best’ of wives, 
who, th ough her life has returned me 
good for evil. 

** BERKELEY.” 


** Berkeley Castle. 


“* Mv Lord, 
“— he above letter was dictated by 
the Eavl of Berkeley; atid atter he 
had signed it, on the morning of the 
Ist of Augu isty delivered to me with 
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‘his own hand. He strictly charged 
ime that it should be kept a secret 
from Lord’Dursley, and that I should 
take care to forward it to your dord- 
ship. "Tis with great reget I state, 
that his lordship died this mor ning 
at a quarter past cight o'clock. 

** | have the honour to be, 
“ Your lordsbip’s obedient humble 

** servant, 
“ Joun Hucues.” 

** Wednesday, August $, 1810.” 


THE PRINCE REGENT’S SPEECH. 

On Tuesday, January 7, the Session 
of Parliament was epened by Com- 
mission. The Commissioners were 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, Marquis Wellesley, 
Earl Camden, and the Earl of West- 
moreland. 

The following Speech 
from the woolsack : 

* My Lords and Genilemen,—We 
are commanded by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, to express to 
you the deep sorrow which he feels in 
announcing to you the continuance 
of his Majesty's lamented indisposi- 
tion, and the unhappy disappoint- 
ment of those hopes of his Majesty's 
early recovery, which had been che- 
tished by the dutiful aflection of his 
family, and the loyal attachment of 
his people. 

“The Prince Regent has directed 
copies of the last reports of her, Ma- 
jesty the Queen's Council to be laid 
tefore you, and he is satished that you 
willadopt such measures as the pre- 
sent melaucholy exigency tus appear 
to require, 

** In securing a suitable and ample 
provision for the support of his Ma- 
jesty’s reval dignity, ‘and for the at- 
tendance upon his Majesty's sacred 
person during his iliness, the Prince 
Regent ‘rests assured, that you will 
also bear in mind the indispensible 
duty of continuing to preserve for his 
Majesty’ the facility of resuming the 
personal exercise of his toyal autho- 
rity, in the happy esent of his reco- 
very,” so earnestly desired, by the 
wishes and the prayers of bis family 
and his subjects.” 

“The Prince Regent directs us to 
signify ‘to you the “satisfaction with 
which his Royal Highness has ob- 
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served, that the measures which have 
been pursued for the defence and 
security of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal, |have proved completely effec- 
tual, and that on the several ocea- 
sions in which the British or Portu- 
guese troops bad been engaged with 
the enemy, the reputation already ac- 
quired by them has been fully main- 
tained. 


** The successful and brilliant en- 
terprise which terininated in the sur- 
prise, in Spanish Estramadura, of a 
French corps, by a detachment of the 
allied army under Licutenant-Gene- 
ral Hill, is highly creditable to that 
distinguished officer, and to the 
troops under his command, and has 
contributed materially to obstruct the 
designs of the enemy in that part of 
the Peninsula. 


“* The Prince Regent is assured, 
while you reflect with pride and satis- 
faction on the conduct of his Majes- 
ty’s troops, and of the allies, in these 
various and important services, you 
will render justice to tlle consummate 
judgment and skill displaved by Ge- 
neral Lord Viscount Weilington, in 
the direction of the campaign. In 
Spain the spirit of the people remains 
unsubdued, and the system of war- 
fare so peculiarly adapted to the ac- 
tual condition of the Spanish nation, 
has been recently extended and im- 
proved, under the advantages which 
result from the operations of the 
allied armies on the frontier, and 
from the countenance and assiftance 
of his Majesty’s navy on the coast. 
Although the.great. exertions of the 
eneiny have in some quarters been 
attended with success, his Royal fligh- 
ness is persuaded, that you will ad- 
mire the perseverance and gallantry 
manifested by the Spanish aimies. 
Even in those provinces principally 
eccupied by the French forces, new 
energy has arisen among the people; 
and the increase of difficulty and dan- 
ger has produced more connected 
etlorts of general resistance. 

“The Prince Regent, in the name 
and on the behalf of bis Majesty, com- 
nands us to express his confident hope 
that you will enable him to continue 
to afford the most effectual aid and 
assistance in support of the contest, 
which the brave uations of the Peniu- 
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sula still maintain with such zeal and 
resolution. ' 

“* His Royal Highness commands 
us to express his congratulations on 
the success of the British arms in the 
island of Java. 

** The Prince Regent trusts that. 
you will concur with his Royal High- 
ness in approving the wisdom and abi- 
lity with which this enterprise, as 
well as the capture of the islands of 
Bourbon and Mauritius, has * been 
conducted under the immediate di- 
rection of the Governor-General of 
India; and that you will applaud the 
decision, gallantry, and spirit, con- 
spicuously displayed in the late opera- 
tions of the brave army under the 
command of that distinguished officer 
Lieutenant-General Sir Samuel Ach- 
muty, so powerfully aud ably sup- 
ported by his Majesty's naval forces. 

“* By the completion of this system 
of operations, great additional secu- 
rity will have been given to the Bri- 
tish commerce and possessions in the 
East Indies, and the colonial power of 
France will have been entirely extin- 
guished. 

** His Royal Highness thinks it ex- 
pedient to recommend to your atten- 
tion the propriety of providing such 
measures for the future government 
of the British possessions in India, as 
shall appear from experience, and up- 
on mature deliberation, to be calcu- 
lated to secure their internal, prospe- 
rity, and to derive from these flou- 
rishing dominions the utmost degree 
of advantage to the commerce and 
revenne of the United Kingdom. 

**We are commanded by the Prince 
Regent to acquaint vou, that while his 
Royal Highness regrets that various 
important subjects of difference with 
the Government of the United States 
of America still remain unadjusted, 
the difficulties which the affair of the 
Chesapeake frigate had occasioned 
have been fully temoved: and we are 
directed to assure you, that in the fur- 
ther progress of the discussions with 
the United states, the Prince Regent 
will continue to employ such means 
of conciliation as may be consistent 
with the honour and dignity of his 
Majesty’s crown, and with the due 
maintenance of the mariiime and 
commercial rights and interests of 
the British Empire. : 
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“* Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons,—His Royal Highness has direct- 
ed the estimates for the service of the 
current year to be laid before you. 
He trusts that you will furnish him 
with such supplies as may be neces- 
sary to enable him ta continue the 
contest in which his Majesty is en- 
gaged, with that spirit and exertion 
which will afford the best prospeet of 
suecessful termination. 

* His Royal Highness commands 
us to recommend that you should re- 
sume the consideration of the state of 
the Finances of Ireland, which you 
had commenced in the last Session of 
Parhiament. He has the satisfaction 
to inform you, that the improved 
reccipt of the revenue of Ireland in 
the last, as compared with tie preced- 
ing year, confirms the belief that the 
depression which that revenue had 
experienced, is to be attributed to ac- 
cidental and temporary causes. 


** Mu Lords and Gentlemen,—The 
Prince Regent is satistied that you en- 
fertain a just sense of the arduotis 
duties which his Royal Highness has 
been ealled upon to fulfil, in conse- 
quence of bis Majesty's continued in- 
disposition. 

** Under this severe calamity, his 
Royal Highness detives the greatest 
consolation from his reliauice on your 
experienced wisdom, loyalty, and pub- 
lic spirit, to which in every difficulty 
he will resert, with a firm confidence, 
that, through vour assistance and sup- 
port, he shall be enabled, under the 
blessings of Divine Providence, suc- 
cessfully to discharge the important 
functions of the bigh trust reposed in 
him, and in the name and on the be- 
halt of his beloyed Father and revered 
Sovereign, to maintain unimpaired the 
prosperity and honour ef the nation.” 


GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 


January 21, 1812. 

This relates to the final conquest 
of Java, and wonld oceupy a very 
farge portion of any publication, 
monthly or diurnal. The details pre- 
sent uniformly the same characteris- 
ties of vigour and decision -which we 
recoided in our last, relative to the 
first and more important enterpri-e iu 
that quater. The letters from the 
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naval officers employed in the service 
at different points in the island, evinee 
the extraordinary zeal and: activity 
with which all the operations bave 
been conducted. 


‘Intended Improvements in the 
Metropolis. 


The lease from the Crown of Marv- 
le-bone park having recently e¢x- 
pired, bas afforded to the erown: 
land commissioners an opportunity of 
increasing. the rental of the crown- 
lands, by laying out the ground in an 
ornamental manner, aud eretting 
buildings thereon. The estate extends 
from Portland-place to Primtose-hill, 
and is nearly as broad as long. It 
consists of 543 acres of land, upon 
which it is proposed to create a very 
spacious cirets, including a park 
within it circumference, having noble- 
nen’s houses built around, each de- 
tached, with gardens and plantations, 
answering at once the purpose of a 
town residence and a country villa. 
Around the circus is to be a spacions 
d:ive for carriages, with bhorse-rives 
and foot-walks like Hyde-park, A- 
round the circus, on the outside of 
the houses, will be squares and streets, 
but nearly all upon the same plan with 
respect to gardens and plantations. 
In the cireus a palace is to be built 
for one of the royal family. Barracks 
will he built at Primrose-hill, with asi 
exercising ground in front of 40 acres, 
It is also proposed to cut a sticet froin 
the Flavmarket of equal breadth up to 
Oxford-street, affording a noble ave- 
nue to the parliament houses, courts 
of law, the theatres, the palace, the 
bridges, &c. ‘The market for hay is 
to be removed to the top of Totten- 
ham court-road, or the neighbour- 
hood of the Paddington canal. Mary- 
le-bone park is to be planted with 
17,000 trees, and its formation is pro- 
ceeding in with considerable expe- 
dition. The mifitary purk at Welling’s 
farm, is nearly laid out. ‘Two grand 
barracks are to be erected, one on each 
wing, spacious enougl for the recep- 
tion of 3000 men; the «hole is to be 
closed witly a belt of forest trees, a 
considerable part of which is already 
planted, and of the outside of which 
will be a circular drive, open to the 
public, to an extent of four tiles. 
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New Theatre, Drury-Lane. 

The grand entrance of the house of 
the new Theatre, Drury-lane, will be 
in Brvdyes-street, and is to be sur- 
mounted by a fine colonade, support- 
ed by cight pillars. The entrance leads 
to a capacious hall, on one side of 
whicly and fronting the entrance, is 
a large‘door leading to a rotunda, in 
which the passages ‘to the different 
parts of. the theatre are concentrated. 
it issurmounted by a hemispherical 
lantern, round the inside of which 
js a passage leading to the saloon, 
This saloon is a spacious room over 
the hall, and.of the same dimensions 
as the hall beneath. A great advan- 
tage in point of decorum will be ob- 
tained by this arrangement, as the 
company in the saloon will be com- 
pletely separated from the boxes, the 
whole diameter of the rotunda being 
interposed between them, According 
to the plan, the stairs are broad, ca- 
pacious, and lead in the most con- 
venient manner to the different tiers 
of boxes; the pit will be smaller than 
that of Covent-garden theatre. From 
the stave to the back of the dress boxes 
the space is 16 feet less than in that 
theatre, and, between box and box 
Across, the distance is also less by seven 
feet. As in old Drury, there will be 
private hones round the pit, and un- 
der the dress circle. These jn the 
model are cight on each side, but with 
only four compartinents iv front, in 
the form ef Saxon arches. There are 
three circles for boxes, eaclrof which 
will comain 26 boxes in 18 compart- 
ments, except the front of the upper 
tier, in which the Qs. gallery will ad- 
vance. It is intended that the upper 
boxes shall project over the lower, the 
whole being supported by twelve gilt 
fluted columns, with-Egyptian pede- 
stals.§ There is to be no basket be- 
hind the dress-boxes, and the wings 
above the third circle are for ¢lips, 
The area of the boxes, following the 
form of the whole buitding, will have 
the shape of a horse-shoe; but the 
extremities will not be niade to ap- 
proximate in order to mect the nar- 
pow front of the stage, byt, by taking 
a sweep in the contrary direction, will 
aflord to the company nearest’ to the 
performances an excellent view. ir 
the model, statues are placed on each 
side of the stage, under the stage- 
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hoxes, which are surmounted tewards 
the roof by other figures. There is alse 
a column in ortental marble on each 
side of the stage, forming elegant and 
classical wings to the presceniain.— 
The old debts and demands, of every 
description, Amount to 436,07 1..6s.3d. 
which may be compromised for the 
sum of 143,0352. Ss. Gd. towards the 
discharge of this latter sum there are 
assets to the amount of 56,7001. leav- 
ing a balance of only 87,2354. sa¥ 
90,0007. ‘The theatre, with a ward- 
robe, and every necessary apparatus 
for opening the same, is estimated at 
150,0002. to which add 90,0004. mak- 
ing a total sum of 210,000/ wanted 
for this concern. 


Talking down of the Equestrian Statue 
of the King, in Berkeley-Square. 


tvlative to this curious fact it has 
been observed, “ had we lived in the 
days of ancient superstition, the re- 
markable coincidence of  circuth- 
stances, we are about to mention, 
would doubdess have been ascribed 
to supernatural agency; but, thank 
Fleaven, these dark times are over.”"— 
This statue of the King has, withia 
the last vear, 18t1, been gradually 
giving way; and, till lately, it has 
been retained in its po-ition by va- 
rious supports and props. By these 
meavs it was prevented from falling 
till the Jast weck in December, 
when it was found impossible to sus- 
tain the incumbent weight any longer 
on the greater inclination which had 
takev piace, and workmen were then 
employed to take down the statue, 
—This singular circumstance, asgo- 
ciating itself with the actual state of 
our aged sovereign, has become the 
common topic of conversation in the 
neighbourhood, where it is remarked, 
that the Kiny, like the statue, has 
been for the last year supported in his 
original station by medical aid, and 
the regency bill; and that now, when 
alt hope of being able to maintain 
him there is lost, the cessation of the 
restrictions will remove him to a more 
private sjtuation. It is added, as a 
report, that probably grew from the 
present case, that the statue first be- 
gan to give way dining his Majesty's 
first illness: however, the loose carth, 
and the want wf a proper foundation 
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in Berkeley-square, has hastened the 
decay which has taken place. 


The Ratcliffe Murderers. 


Since our last, Williams, one of the 
persons apprehended on strong sus- 
picion, put an end to his own existence 
in Cold Bath Fields prison; but, that 
he might not escape exposure, it was 
thought proper to make a public pro- 
cession, in open day-light, with the 
dead body in a cart to Ratclitie.— 
The fatal maul was placed upright by 
the left side of his head, and the rip- 

ing chisel or crow-bar, about three 
Feet long, on the other side. The 
procession, attended by the high con- 
stable and headboroughs of the, dis- 
trict on horseback, and about 250 or 
200 constables and extra constables, 
most of them with drawn cutlasses, 
began to move, and continued at a 
very slow pace until they came oppe- 
site the house of the late Mr. Marr, iw 
Ratcliffe- Highway,where they stopped 
for about a quarter of an hour. The 
procession then went dagvn Old Gra- 
vel-lane, along Wapping High-street, 
entered New Gravel-lane by Wap- 
ping-wall, and continued slowly to 
approach the spot where the second 
murder was perpetrated; where. it 
stood for another quarter of an hour, 
and then proceeded, again entering 
Ratcliffe-Highway, and passing along 
it until it came to Cannon-street, 
where it turned up; and on reaching 
the spot wheie the New-road crosses, 
and the Cannon-street-road begins, 
a large hole being prepared, the cart 
stopped. After a pause of about ten 
. minutes, the body was thrown into its 
infamous grave, amidst the acclama- 
tions of thousands of spectators. The 
stake which the law requires to be 
driven through the corpse had. been 
laced in the procession under the 
ead of Williams, by way of pillow; 
and hfter it was consigned to the earth, 
it was handed down from the plat- 
form, and with the maul which was 
used in murdering the Marrs, was 
driven through the body. The grave 
was then filled with quick lime, and 
the spectators very quietly dispersed. 

A most important discovery has 
been made, which removes every sha- 
dow of doubt respecting the guilt of 
the late suicide Williams, It was 
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proved lately before the Magistrates 
of Shadwell Office, that three weeks 
before the murder of Mr. Williamson 
and his family, Williams had heen 
seen to have a long French knife with 
an ivory handle. That knife could 
never be found in Williams's trunk, 
or amongst any of the clothes he left 
behind him, at the Pear-tree public 
house. The subsequent search to find 
it has been successful. Harrison, one 
of the lodgers of the Pear-tree public 
house, in searching amongst some old 
clothes, found a blue jacket, which 
he immediately recognised as a part 
of Williams's apparel. He proceeded 
to exainine it closely, and upon look- 
ing at the inside pocket he found it 
quite stiff with coagulated blood, as if 
a blood-stained band had been thrust 
into it. He brought it down to Mrs. 
Vermilfoe, who instantly sent for 
Hope and another of the Shadwell 
Police Officers, to nake further search 
in the house. Every apartment then 
underwent the most rigid examina- 
tien, for ghout an hour and a half, 
when the officers came at last to a 
small closet, where they discovered 
the object of their pursuit. Inne 
corner of the closet there was a heap 
of dirty stockings and other clothes, 
which, being removed, they observed 


a bit of wood protruding from a mouse | 


hole in the wall, which they imme- 
diately drew out, and at the same 
instant they discovered the handle of 
a clasp knife, apparently dyed with 
blood; which, upon being brought 
forth, -proved to be the identical 
French knife seed in Williams's pos- 
session before the murders; the 
handle and blade of which were 
s.veared all over with blood. This fact 
completes that chain of strong cir- 
cumstantial evideuce already a beer’ 
against the suicide. The bloody jacket 
also tends to confirm his guilt. It is 
pretty clear, that that part of his ap- 
parel must have been stained with the 
blood of the unfortuuate Mrs. Wil: 
liamsou, when the suicide was trans 
ferring her money, with his bloody 
hand, to his pocket. 

Two men, of the names of Hart and 
Alblass, are still in custody on sus- 
picion of these murders, and it is 
thought will be brought to trial. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 

FRRUE corporation of Newbury 

have voted 1501. for the relief 
of the poor, during this inclement 
season, and have resolved to build 
ten alims-houses in the course of the 
nextsummer, They have it in their 
power to do this, and many more 
charitable acts, from a fund, arising, 
we understand, from the interest on 
balances, which have been put out, 
annually, for several years. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


A ‘very numerous and respectable 
meeting of the nobility, gentry, and 
elergy of the northern parts of this 
county, was held at the Town-Hall, 
Buckingham,.on Thursday the 2d_ in- 
stant, for the purpose of forming an 
Institution in aid of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The Most 
Noble the Marquis of Buckingham, 
having accepted the office of Presi- 
dent, was unanimously called to the 
cbhair.—His lordship opened the bu- 
siness of the day in a mcst animated 
and appropriate speech. The Rev. 


Henry Quartley, rector of Wicken, 


&c, then introduced the Rev. Messrs. 
Owen, Hughes, and Steinkopff, the 
London. Secretaries, each of whom 
addressed the meeting in a highly in- 
teresting and impressive manner. Af- 
ter the customary resolutions had been 
proposed from the chair, and unani- 
mously adopted, the Rev. Sir G. Lee, 
Bart. and several other gentlemen de- 
livered their sentinients, in which the 
greatest harmony of opinion was ma- 
nifested.—U pwards of 4001. has been 
subscribed since this period. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRB, 

Among the premiums offered by 
the Wambridgeshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, is one by the Earl of Hardwicke, 
for the hest acre of fiorin grass, and 
another for the next in point of merit. 
It is now proved by the experiments 
which have been made, that this grass 
produces an immense quantity of 
greea winter food for milch cows, 
cattle, sheep, and young horses—for 
‘working borses it is better to make it 
into hay, which can be done in the 
winter, as it dries easily in the air, 
and is not injured by rain, frost, or 
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snow, neither does it heat in the hay- 
cocks. The quantity of hay is from 
six to eight tons per acre. It should 
not be mown before October, nor 
should any be cut after March, The 
mode of cultivating it is very simple: 
a piece of well-ploughed land is to be 
strewed over with the strings of the 
fiorin grass, which must be nearly 
covered with loose earth, or compost, 
which is preferable. It answers par- 
ticularly well on wet land, or on land 
that is capable of being irrigated both 
summer and winter. The proper 
time for planting it, is from November 
to April, but it requires to be carefully 
weeded in the spring and summer, 
for the first year. It is essential that 
it should at all times be kept fenced 
from cattle and sheep. If planted 
during the present or even the next 
month, the crop will be fit to cut next 
Christmas. This grass is easily col- 
lected when known, and may be ga- 
thered for planting from the sides of 
roads and ditches. 


The new Fortnight Stock Market, 
for the sale of live fat cattle, which 
was opened at Wisbech, on Monday 
January 27, was well attended; there 
was a considerable show of different 
kinds of cattle, a great part of which 
was sold. ‘The surrounding country 
is likely to derive much advantage 
from the opening of this market, 
which has been formed by the cor- 
poration of Wisbech at a considerable 
expence, with a view of affording 
every accommodation and conveni- 
euce to both buyers and sellers.—W e 
have observed with much gratification 
the many improvements which have 
been effected in the town of Wisbech 
within the period of a few years—the 
spirit of enterprise evinced in the 
management of the public concerns is 
truly laudable. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Safe mode of entering places on fire. 
—The linen having lately taken fire 
at Corby Castle, the destruction of 
the premises was happily prevented. 
It was attempted, in vain, to enter the 
room in au erect posture, without 
danger of immediate suffocation, but 
by crawling or stooping low, the at- 
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mosphere was found so clear that it had left the horses to go into a public- 
was entered without inconvenience, house, and after regaling themselves, 
the linen saved, and that part which found they had lost both coach and 
was in flames dragged out. horses., Two other Yarmouth coaches 


DEVONSHIRE. 
Steam Engines.—In no part of the 
kindom have these stupendous ma- 


passed the one without a driver, but 
took no other than enjoying the 
“* good joke” of late arrival, 


chines been brought to greater per- HERTFORDSHIRE. 


fection, either in size or principle, The Earl of Bridgewater's new 


than in the mining counties of Corn- Gothic Castle is nearly completed, 
wall and Devon. The largest ever the shell of which, it is estimated, 


built bas lately been erected at Chace- wij} cost at least 175,0001. It will be 
water Mine, by Mr. S. Moyle of that one of the most magnificent private 
lace. It is equal in power to 1010 ctructures that has been erected in 
orses; it works day and night in Byoland for many years past. 
pumping dry a mine of 100 fathoms 3 
deep, and of a large extent; and the 
quantity of water pumped out in a 
minute, and the column consequently 
lifted, js greater than by any other 
thachine of the kind ever erected. 


The rector of Barley, in this county, 
by way of shewing his readiness to 
promote the free circulation of the 
Bible among the poor, took the op- 
portunity, when he lately gave bis 
annual Christmas donation of bread 


ESSEX. and soup to his parishoners, of ascer- 
ee } : ahs Sear wees 
The following well-authenticated taining what families were without. a 


statement exhibits an instance of €x- Bible or ‘Testament, and has sent to 
traordinary fecundity in 2 sow of the purchase a supply of them from the 
Chinese breed, which, it is believed, Society fur promoting Christian 
may challenge competition with any knowledge, which he is now going to 
other upon record She = late IN distribute at his own expense, among 
the possession, of Joseph ‘Vilney, of guch householders as may be without 
Writtle, in this county. The fact is onc, whether churchmen or dis- 
tirade known with the view of demon- ceniers, 
strating the superiority of that breed, KFNT. 
perhaps, above any other :— Potatoes.—1lt has ‘been remarked, 
Ist fare 14 pigs........Brought up12_— that the midst. nutritious part of po- 
2d... WG reveseeeees se++- 10 tatoes is immediately attached to the 
Bd oe e2hiceeercseesceeeeeesess 13) chineeAt a time when bread corn 
tan a8" oreheseeehs A holds so high a price, the following 
os. ary emacs Seetees statement, the truth of which. may be 
ath... O5.... cence ccccceeeee Hg depended upon, of the wonderfully 
Bth.... 13... ..... -ccccccececee, 1 Productive quality ofsthat useful ve- 
9th... 25. : : a ORAS getable, potatoes, may. not prove un- 
10th....21.... interesting, or unworthy the attention 
BIth....25,....ccceccesecccescee UF Of farmers and agriculturists in ge- 
12th... 2l.cccccccececcceescceee TL Reral:—Mr. Hore, of Brompton is 
13th. .2627..ccccueeeceeceeeeeees 10 , proprietor of a farm called Barnsole, 
BO 5 BD. cccescons age in the parish of Gillingham, near 
EE NIRS <3. Chatham, the soil of which is light. 
geo Amongst a crop of potatoes raised by 
Total 301 177 him in 1809, he observed one of an 
A few days ago»the passengers ina extraorditary size ; he examined and 
Yarmouth: couch, going from the me- weighed “it, and found it to contain 
tropolis, were stopped at the toll-gate 101 eyes or setts, and to weigh 4b. 


near €« chester; and, on inquiring 10 ounces: from this circumstance, 


the cause of delay, were informed that 
they hac traveiied the last stage, nine 
iniles ‘through Kelvedon) - without 
coachmen orguard. After some time 
the carefia servants arrived ita post: 
chaise. Itappeared that both of them 
t . ° 


he was induced to plant aud cultivate 
it by itself, to see what it would pro- 
ducewhich, ift the following season, 
proved to be 64 bushels, weighing 
S00lbs. at 6olb. per bushel. The po- 
tatoes, containing 7,050 eyes or setts, 
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he again planted—and in November 
last dug up the produce, which 
amouyted to no less a quantity than 
4474 bushels, weighing 26,850lbs. ; 
many of these were of an astonishing 
size, weighing from 4 to 5lbs. each— 
25 of which weighed 100lbs. and one 
in particular 5lb. 302. In taking them 
up, Thomas Head, the bailiff, dug up, 
the first hour, 20 sacks and a bushel— 
the two succeeding hours, 33 sacks 
and a bushel; making 53 sacks and 
1 bushel in $ successive hours. 
NORFOLK. 

Mr. T. Cooke, late of Pentonville, 
some of whose penurious propensities 
were recorded in page 343 of our-Ma- 
gazine for October last, has by his 
will bequeathed 66001. three per cents. 
to Doughty’s Hospital; 1750l. three 
per cents. to Cook's Hospital; 1000I. 
three per cents. to the Norfolk and 
Norwich Hospital, and 1000l. three 
per cents. to the Blind Hospital, all 
in Norwich. 


At a late numerous meeting, held 
at the Swan Inn, Loddon, an elegant 
piece of plate, of the value of 200]. 
was presented by the gentlemen, 
clergy, and yeomanry of the Hundreds 
of Loddon and. Clavering, to Sir 
Edmund: Bacon, Bart. as a token of 
their respect, and as testifying their 
sense of his upright conduct as a ma- 
gistrate, and of his particular atten- 
tion to the improvement of the roads 
in that neighbourhood. , 


On the 25th inst. a scene of con- 
fusion and terror, happily unattended 
by anv serious mischief, occurred 
in the Market-place, Norwich, avising 
from a negligence which cannot be 
too severely reprobated.—A_boy hav- 
ing teft his horse and eart on Orford- 
hill, the animal took fright, and ran 
with great fury down White Lion- 
street into the market; one of the 


shafts coming in contact with the- 


shutters of the shop ately oecupied 
by Mr. Quantrifl, the panmnels were 
broken in, and a few panes of glass. 
The horse, more terrified by this 
shock, pursued his course amongst 
stalls, pads, men, women, and children, 
spreading the utmost alarm, and over- 
throwing every thing that obstructed 
his career. The cart at length being 
upset, the horse fell, and’ with some 
diticulty was extricated. A poor 
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woman was taken from between the 
horse's legs much bruised, and several 
joints of meat, and a pound note, 
were lost in the bustle. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Nottingham Riots—The outrages in 
this town and counties adjacent, are 
continued with as much activity and 
malignity as ever, and may be said to 
have assumed a more decided charac- 
ter than at any period since the com- 
mencement of the malpractices, The 
most turbulent spirit is strongly ma- 
nifested in all the proceedings of the 
Luddites, which have been extended 
to Yorkshire. ‘They have destroyed 
by fire a crop-mill at Leeds, merely 
because, upon a new plan, it was 
found to do the work of a number of 
men, consequently was a considerable 
saving to the proprietors. Catmana- 
key, Basford, New Radford, and Lid- 
ley, were scenes of the most daring 
depredations. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

On Saturday, the 25th inst. the 
shock of an earthquake was felt in 
many places in this and the neigh- 
bouring counties. Accounts from 
Tetsworth, Islip, Bletchingdon, Rad- 
ley, Wolvercot, and many other vil- 
lages, mention that the windows 
were much shaken, and in many 
houses the shock was plainly felt by 
the alarmed inhabitants: It was ac- 
companied by a deep rumbling noise 
similar to the sound of a distant dis- 
charge of heavy ordnance. A gen- 
tleman of Oxford, walking in Christ 
Church meadow, heard this noise very 
plainly, and from its uncommon 
sound, he immediately guessed it 
inust proceed from an earthquake. 
In some places the noise was heard 
for upwards of*10 minutes. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

A patent chain foot bridge has been 
invented by Mr. John Palmer, of 
Shrewsbury, and erected at the factory 
of Messrs. Marshal, Flutton, and Co, 
the width 5 feet, height 30 feet, span 
in the clear 37 feet. “The chains are 
of wrought iron, five in number, and 
on these are laid 19 cast iron plates, 
forming the path way ‘The balas- 
trades are wrought iron, 3 feet 3 inches 
high. ‘The materials having beeg 
prepared and brought to the spot, the 
bridge was erected by 2 men in 14 
days: the total expense was 80l. 8s. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Marricd.j At Heytesbury, Mr. J. 
Godwin, to Mrs. Flower, who cele- 
brated their nuptials by relieving up- 
wards of fifty families of the neigh- 
bouring poor, with a half-gallon loaf, 
a piece of meat, and strong beer. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


A costly monument, to be designed 
and executed b¥ Mr. Bacon, is in- 
tended to be shortly placed in the 
recess of the northern transept of 
Litchfield cathedral. The intention 
is to represent filial piety, by a female 
figure, weeping over the tomb of pa- 
rents and relatives, and the poet’s 
neglected harp hanging ona willow.— 
The inscriptions following will shew 
the application of these symbols :— 
Anna Seward, died March 25th, 1809, 

aged 66. By her order this monument 

is erected to the Memory of her Father, 
the Rev. Thomas Seward, M.A. Canon 

Residentiary of this Cathedral, who 

died March, 1790, aged @1l: of her 

Mother, Elizabeth, his wife, daughter 

of the Rev. John Hunter, who died 

July, 1780, aged 66: andof her Sister, 

Sarah, their younger daughter, who 

died June, 1764, aged 20. 

Amid these aisles where once his precepts 
showed 

The heav'nward path-way which in life 
he trode, 

This simple Tablet marks « father’s bier; 

And. those he lov’d iu life, in death are 
near ; 

For him, for them, a daughter bade it 
rise, 

Memorial of domestic charities. 

Still would you know why, o’er the marble 
spread, 

In female grace the willow droops her 
head ; 

Why ow her branches, silentand unstrung, 

The minstrel harp is emblematic hung ; 

What Poet’s voice is smother’d here in 
dust, 

‘Till wak’d to-join the chorus of the just ; 

Lo! one brief line an answer sad sup- 
plies— 

Honour’d, belov’d, and mourn’d, here 
Seward lies : 

Her worth, her warmth of heart, our sor- 
rows say— 

Go seek her genius in her living lay. 

WALTER Svort. 

The stained glass which was for- 
merly placed in the windows of Litch- 
field cathedral, having been totally 
destroyed in the civil wars, the prin- 
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cipal windows of the choir have lately 
been adorned, through the generous 
assistance of Sir Brooke Boothby: 
who, travelling through the bishopric 
of Liege, visited the dissolved abbey 
of Herckeprode. Sir Brooke bar- 
gained for its glass, consisting of 340 
pieces, each about 22.inches square, 
(besides a large quantity of tracery 
and fragments,) for 2001.; and gene- 
rously transferred the purehase to the 
Dean and Chapter of the cathedral. 
The peace of Amiens afforded an op- 
portunity of safely iniporting this 
treasure; which (accounting by the 
rate at which such glass, taken from 
the ruined convents in France, has 
been since sold in England), may be 
valued at 10,0001.; whereas the total 
expense of purchasing, importing, ar- 
ranging, and repairing this glass, and 
of fitting the windows to receive it, 
cost only about 10001. 
SUSSEX. 

A meeting was lately held at the 
City of London Tavern, for the pur- 
pose of considering of the propriety 
of opening acanal between the na- 
vigable river Arun, in Sussex; to the 
Croydon Iron Railway at Merstham. 
It was attended by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Lord Erskine, Colonel Joliffe, 
Bernard Howard, Esq. Robert Hurst, 
Esq. George Tritton, Esq. the High 
Sheriff, Colonel Fleming, E. Smith, 
Esq. aud a numerous body of land. 
owners in the two counties of Surrey 
and Sussex. His Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk was requested to take the 
chair. The objects of the meeting 
were explained by Lord Erskine, in a 
short speech. Aftera short discussion, 
in which it was declared to be the 
ubanimous sense of the meeting, that 
a spade should not be put into any 
man’s ground, until the quantity of 
land to be taken should have been 
paid for, wor the intended grand na- 
tional work (which, by a very short 


and unexpensive cut; would open an. 


easy, cheap, and direct communica- 
tion between the river Thames and 
the Sussex coast) be begun, till an 
adequate subscription was dona fide 
secured for its completion. Some 
resolutions passed at the Horsham 
mecting, for carrying into execution 
the said nayigation as one single con- 
cern from Drunswick to Merstham, 
were adopted, a subscription was 
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opened, and a cominittce appointed 
to carry the same Into execution. 

. YORSSHIRE. 

W oodhouse-Grove, near Leeds, the 
estate recently purchased by the me- 
thodists for a large seminary of edu- 
cation, is, without exception, one of 
the most delightful situations in this 
county. It is situated in a rich and 
hivhly cultivated valley on the banks 
of the river Aire, abounding in wood 
and water. To the north is the beau- 
tiful scenery of Esholt, the south 
aspect presents the bold and interest- 
ing landscapes of Rawdon and Hors- 
forth, and the west the towering woods 
ot Calverlev.. The estate, which, be- 
sides the mansion, consists af about 
15 acres of land, cost the methodists 
only 4575l.—a sum scarcely equal to 
the value of the buildings. Since the 
purchase, 15001. more has been voted 
for fitting up the premises; and ina 
few months the establishment will be 
prepared for the reception of inmates. 

Vhe Barlof Carlisle bas recently 
presented to York Cathedral a beau- 
tiful wiadew of stained glass, in -real 
vitrified colours. The style of it is 


pure gothic, and in twe compartments 
we stiikingly and beautifully intro- 


duced the crest and coronet of the 
noble dovor, 

There is at present a willow of con- 
siderable height; and about three 
vards in circumference, growing on 
the banks of a rivulet ona farm called 
Substill, the property of the Rey. Mr. 
Wasney, near Skipton, which actually 
appears animated :—it will, at times, 
prostrate itsell at full Jength ou the 
ground, and then rise to its original 
perpendicular position, Incredible 
as this may appear, it is a fact, and 
has caused astonishment to hundreds 
who have seen it.—Leeds Mercury. 

The Holderness Agricultural So- 
ciety lately held a meeting, when 
heiters and rams were shewn for pre- 
miums, ‘he question discussed was 
—whether summer fallows are ue- 
cessary or advaitageous in, Holder- 
ness? A very numerous assemblage 
of experienced and intelligent agri- 
culturists were unanimous in opinion, 
that in the strong soils of Holderness 
suminer fallows are occasionally ve- 
cessary. ‘Phe discussion took place 
iv consequence of Dr. Davy having 
declared it as his opinion in a lecture 
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before the Board cf Agricuture, that 
fallows are inexpedient. 

WALES. 

The festivities at Tredegar, the seat 
of Sir Charles Morgan, commenced 
on the 25th of Deceniber, and were 
kept up with his accustomed hospi- 
tality. Upwards ef 70 persons, con- 
sisting of many principal families of 
Monmovthand Gla: organ:hires, and 
many of his. friends from diilerent 
parts, sat down for a fortnight to 
breakfast and dinner, during which 
the company were cntertained by 
duets ov the harp and violin, French 
horns and clarionets, together with 
the regimeotal band. Dancing every 
evening fiom nine o'clock until 
twelve, when an elegant collatiou of 
game and other delivaties was pre- 
pared.—On Twelfth Day upwards of 
120 sat down to diuner, after which, 
Sir Robert Salusbury, in the name of 
the corps to which Sir Charles Mor- 
gan is colonei, presented him witha 
handsome sword, as a testimeny of 
their approbation ef bis conduct: the 
speech made by Sir Chatles Morgan 
in reply was too appropriate and im- 
pressive to be easily forgotten by those 
who had tie hapyiness of listening to 
him; be conchided with a toust, “To 
the speedy recovery of our beloved 
aponarch.” Every one instantly rese 
up; Lady Coffin Gieenly sang *S God 
save the King,” accompanied by the 
hand, and joined with the most en- 
thusiastic loyalty, by the whole com- 
pany, in chorus, At nine o'clock the 
majority of the party appeared in 
asks, supporting a variety of cha- 
racters with much humour, dancing 
reeis, &cc. until twelve o'clock, whea 
the fyiding doors were thrown open, 
anda most elesant supper displayed. 
‘Phe room was beautifully iticnminated 
with coloured lamps, vorious devices 
of which were, by ingenaity, kept 
in constant motion, The repast was 
followed by dancing, which coms 
menced at two o'clock, and was kept 
up with unabated spirit, until six in 
the morning During the whole of 
Christinas, regularity, equal to that in 
the parlour, was preserved in the sere 
vasit’s pall, where above 150 constaatly 
regaled; aud on the night before the 
separation of the party, were enter- 
iained by a merry dance, iu which 
many of the conipany joined, 
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The corporation of Trinity-House 
have directed proper land marks to be 
erected to denote the dangerous sunk 
rock, called the Cole Rock, near the 
Skeries Light-house, off the north 
point of the entrance into Holyhead 
harbour: *upen which rock a con- 
siderable number of vessels have 
struck, from time to time, apd foun- 
dered with the loss of a number of 
lives. Upwards of 200 sail of shipping 
recently quitted Swansea and Neath, 
freighted entirely with the produce of 
our mines and works, and bound to 
various ports of England aud Ireland, 

SCOTLAND. , 

Following the example set at Green- 
ock, at a very respectable meeting of 
the ship-owners of Aberdeen, held in 
the Town-hall, it has been resolved, 
ip concurrence with the ship-owners 
of Newcastle, Shields, and other ports 
to the southward, to present a memo- 
rial to the Board of Trade, on the 
subject of granting licences to foreign 
vessels to import cargoes (particularly 
wood) into this country; ‘ a practice 
both unnecessary and impolitic, and 
which, if persisted in, must ultimately 
prove ruinous to the British. ship- 
owner.” A memorial to this effect 
having been agreed to by the meeting, 
was signed by the gentleinen present, 
and ordered to be transmitted to Mr. 
Farquhar, Member of Parliament for 
the city, to be by him laid before the 
Board. 

The estate of Mr. W. Adam, -in 
Scotland, is diminished in valuetwelve 
hundred pounds per annum, by the 
extraordinary transversion of a fine 
river salmon fishery, which formerly 
ran extensively through his lands, 
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but, by a late immense flood, exca- 
vated a new course for itself of more 
than a mile through a neighbouring 
estate, entirely leaving that of Mr. 
Adam. 

IRELAND. 

On the 16th instant, in the evening, 
as Mr. Branigan, of South-lodge, in 
Tipperary, was going from his house 
to his stable, three men, who had lain 
in wait, presented their pieces at him, 
and desired bim to deliver his arms. 


Mr. B. who had no arms, returned F 


into the house, pursued by one of the 
ruffians, who commanded him to 
quench the candle. Mr. B. obeved, 
and instantly locked up the villain 
inside. Feeling bis danger, the fellow 
discharged his blunderbuss. The 
muzzle was.so elose to Mr. B. that his 
clothes were set on fire, and his 
shoulder miserably lacerated; but Mr. 
B. seized the rutlin.—Mrs. B. hearing 
the shot, ran out of the parlour with a 
candlestick in her band, and. struck 
the villain three blows on the face; 4 
which so stunned him, that she and 9 
her husband were able to drag him to 
the kitchen. ‘The robber was begin- 
ning to struggle, when an unexpected 
auxilliary appeared. A_house-dog, 
secing his master attacked, secured 
the robber by the arm which held the 
blunderbuss ; and he was so perfectly 
cuippled, that Mr. and Mrs. B. tied 
him, and locked him up im the cellar. 
M. B. then hearing the fellows abroad 


firing shots, loaded the blunderbuss, | 


and guarded the house until morning, 
when he sent for a magistrate, who 
came with a military force, and took 
Michae! Wall, the fellow thus secured, 
= another named Cooney, into cus- 
tody. 





*,° The life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from DEC. 25, 1811, to JAN, 28, 1812. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 
Mates 1157 2,,,,- {1 Males 9052 
> 2 2195 |, ' ~ 
Females}1i38 4 } Females #81 4 
Whereof have cied under two years old 500 
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Peck Loaf, 35.8. Ss.ed. 5s.8d. 5s.8d. 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per lb, _[5s.5d. 


2and 5 - 153 $60 and 70 167 
5 and 10 - 31470 and 80 145 
10 and 20 - 55] 80 and 90 - 67 
20 and 30 - 134490 andi0o - 32 
30 and 40 - 170 
40 and 50 - 147 
50 and 60 - 165 


Between 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140]bs, 
“Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Jan. 18, 1812. 


\ 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Wheat! Rye |Barley} Oats Wheat Barley 
ls. dls. djs. djs. d: Ss. s. d. 
Middsx. {112 3] 51 46 ll 47 2 

Surrey |112 4] 52 6) 46 45 
Hertford|i04 4 1 44 “49 
Bedford {102 11 y 45 44 
Huntin. {103 43 36 
Northa. |104 9 44. 38 
Rutland {101 49 47 
Leicest. | 99 30 «3} 51 44 
Notting.|103 § 5t 44 
Derby 94 43 43 
Stafford |102 54 40 
Salop 105 58 40 
Herefor.}111 57 47 
Wor'’st. }113 6 56 57 
S Warwic.j115 6 61 57 
Wilts 112 : 56 55 
Berks {113 4 49 
Oxford |110 0 -| 48 
Bucks {112 6 46 
Brecon |122 | 62 
Montgo. |103 | 51 
Radnor. |116 6 57 


35 SHEssex ........}105 
3) 35 Bilkent ........{108 
35 2})Sussex........4112 
33 Suffolk ....../103 
31 Cambridge ....} 99 - 
32 Norfolk ......j101 
29 Lincoln ......] 96 
31 ern re oS 
3t Durham 95 
33 |Northumberlan.| 8¢ 
32 Cumberland .. 
35 Westmorland .. 
35 Lancaster .... 
37 Chester ...... 
39 Se Pere 
35 eDenbigh ..... 
33 Anglesea...... 
30 Carnarvon .... 
34 Merioneth .... 
28 10; Cardigan...... 
33 7) Pembroke .... 
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3L 2);Carmarthen .. 
Glamorgan .... 
— Gloucester ... 
, Somerset : 

Average of Englantand Wales. }\Moumouth ....|i% 
fais. 105s. Lid.; Rye 55s. 5d.; Barley 




















Sis. 2d.; Oats 3ls. 9d.; Beans,/Cornwall...... 
56s. 9d.; Pease 65s. Id.; Oatmealj|Dorset........ 
60s. Od. leas. cncoke 
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RRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICF, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &e.: 


Jan. 21, 1812. 


CANALS, London, T16/. per cent. 
Croydon, 231. per share. West-India, 1542. per cent. 
Grand Junction, 2107. ditto. Commercial Road, 127/. ditto 
Grand Surrey, 122/. ditto Highgate Archway, par. 
Grand Uniou, 20/. per share disc. 
Huddersfield, 21/. per share 
Kennet and Avon, 29/. 10s. ditto 
Lancaster, 221. 10s. ditto Kent, 73/. per s)2re 
Leeds and Liverpool, 195/. ditte South Londsa, $4). ditto 
sea yan re aa oak ite West Midetes-a, #5/. ditto 

wf. AITO fork Burdincs. ver . 
Rochdale, 507. ditto Som ee, ee 
Thames and Medway, 217. ditto iNSUM ANCE-OFFICES, 
Wilts and Berks, 24/. 10s. ditto Albion, 52/. 4 
DOCKS Givbe, LiA!. aitto 
Commercial, 160. per share. Impaia’. 7 .Lto 
East Country, 65/. per snare Proviier . titto. 


L. Wore and Cx ‘, Dock, §& Stock Brokers. 


WATER-WORKS. , 
Fast London, 644. por share 
Grand Junction, par. 
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